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In  this  issue 


Helping  School  Dropouts  /  Viet  Nam  Notebook  /  How  to  See  a  Movie 


This  is  how  a  revolution  begins. 


Quietly.  Without  fanfare. 

With  new  improved  Fleischmann's 
Yeast.  And  this  new  No-Dissolve, 
Rapidmix  method. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  ever,  you 
don't  have  to  start  by  dissolving  the 
yeast.  There's  no  need  to  warm 
the  bowl.  No  worrying  about  the  right 
water  temperature.  No  risk  of 
killing  the  yeast. 

You  just  mix  the  yeast  with  the 
dry  ingredients  when  you  bake  the 
new  No-Dissolve  Rapidmix  way. 

And  the  results?  Spectacular! 
Better  than  when  you  baked  the 
old-fashioned  way.  (Yes,  all  your 
favorite  recipes  adapt  easily  to 
the  new  Rapidmix  method— and 


turn  out  even  better!  Look  for 
easy  adapt-your-recipe  directions 
on  every  package  of  new 
improved  Fleischmann's  Yeast!) 

Want  new  recipes?  You'll  find 
65  great  new  Rapidmix  ideas  in 
Fleischmann's  New  Treasury  of 
Yeast  Baking.  Plus  a  wealth  of 
handy  how-to  hints.  And  this 
exciting,  colorful,  lavishly 
illustrated  32-page  cookbook  is 
yours  FREE.  How  to  get  it?  See  details 
on  Fleischmann's  Yeast  packages. 
Quickly,  get  some  today.  You'll 
surprise  your  family— and  yourself! 


This  revolutionary  new  No-Dissolve 
Rapidmix  method  has  been 
developed  for  you  by  the  makers  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast,  the  people 
who  brought  yeast  to  this  country 
100  years  ago.  Today,  with  new 
improved  Fleischmann's  Yeast  and 
the  new  Rapidmix  method,  you  can 
start  a  revolution  .  .  .  the  most 
delicious  revolution  in  history! 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 


1 


Remember  when  home  was  a  big  cozy  chair 

where  you  could  curl  up  and  read? 

Go  home  this  weekend. 

Long  Distance  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there. 


Now  the  low  rate  of  $1  or  less*  is  in  effect  all  day  Saturday  as  well  as  all  day  Sunday. 
(*Three-minute,  station-to-station  interstate  call,  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.,  except  Alaska,  plus  tax.) 

JE&)  rAifell 

and  Associated  Companies 


"Please  take  care 
of  my  sister..." 


Little  Su  Ying  was  abandoned  in  the  alley  behind  our 
Babies'  Home  in  Formosa.  She  was  frightened,  cold 
and  hungry. 

But  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture,  someone  had  tried 
to  make  her  look  pretty.  Her  hair  was  combed  and  her 
dress,  even  though  torn,  was  clean. 

In  her  hand  she  clutched  a  note  written  by  her  brother: 

"Please  take  care  of  my  sister.  Our  parents  are  dead 
for  many  weeks.  I  am  twelve  and  can  no  longer  find  food 
for  this  small  sister.  To  my  ears  came  news  of  your 
House,  so  I  bring  Su  Ying  to  you." 

Will  you  help  us  give  Su  Ying — and  youngsters  equally 
as  needy — a  chance  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  love? 

For  only  $12  a  month  you  can  sponsor  such  a  child 
and  receive  his  or  her  photograph,  personal  history,  and 
the  opportunity  to  write  letters. 

Your  child  will  know  who  you  are  and  will  answer 
your  letters.  Correspondence  is  translated  at  our  over- 
seas offices. 

(And  if  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special  gift — 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — you  can 
send  your  check  to  our  office,  and  the  entire  amount  will 
be  forwarded,  along  with  your  instructions.) 

Since  1938,  thousands  of  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person-to-person  way  of 
sharing  their  blessings  with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

And  your  help  is  desperately  needed.  Overseas,  our 
staff  reports  boys  and  girls  still  search  garbage  dumps  for 
food  .  .  .  babies  abandoned  in  the  streets  .  .  .  blind  chil- 
dren locked  in  cellars  .  .  . 

Little  Su  Ying  and  children  like  her  need  your  love. 
Won't  you  help?  Today?  Thank  you. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for  children  in 
Korea,  Taiwan,  India,  Brazil.  (Or  let  us  select  a  child 
for  you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in  (Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $12  a  month.    I  enclose  first  payment  of 

$ 

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address   and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

n  Please  send  me  more  information 

N  a  me 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


V 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts 
are  tax  deductible.  tg  28 

Canadians:    Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7 


TAICHUNG,  FORMOSA— Two-year-old  Su  Ying,  her  parents 
dead,  waits  for  her  brother  who  will  never  return. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
God?  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 


For  Methodist  Families  /  February   1968 


After-Hour  jottings  .  .  .  One  of  our 
favorite  reader-correspondents  takes  us 
lightly  to  task  about  our  Christmas  col- 
umn— a  nostalgic,  if  somewhat  tongue- 
in-cheek  defense  of  a  white-bearded  old 
myth  named  Santa  Claus. 

We  were  pleased  that  Mr.  Jehiel  S 
Davis  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  took  the  time, 
not  only  to  read  our  column  but  to  sit 
down  long  enough  to  tell  us  that  his  par- 
ents "never  even  half  lied  to  me  in  the 
name  of  some  beautiful  myth." 

As  a  realist,  Mr.  Davis  says,  "I  was 
brought  up  on  strict  truth,  and  I  am  sure 
that  knowing  that  Santa  was  only  a  sym- 
bol of  the  love  and  kindness  of  my  own 
parents  .  .  .  made  it  no  less  beautiful  to 
me— but  even  more  so!" 

Then  he  passes  on  a  delightful  joke 
involving  another  childhood  myth  that 
has  been  around  a  long  time — the  stork 
and/or  doctor  myth.  It  goes  something 
like  this: 

"Mommy,  where  did  I  come  from?" 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Registered   Nurses — 

I  chose  Wesley  Hospital 

".  .  .  if  Wesley  paid  such  attention 
to  one  applicant,  then  that  was  the 
place  I  wanted  to  work.  .  ." 

Wesley  is  a  700-bed,  teaching  hospital 
affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 
located  near  beautiful  Lake  Michigan  and  Michigan  Avenue's  Magnificent  Mile — 
Check  these  advantages  •  Salary  based  on  experience  •  R.N.'s  $550  to  $742; 
L.P.N.'s  $422  to  $575  •  Liberal  paid  vacation  •  Premium  of  10%  for  evening 
and  night  service  •  Accredited  school  of  nursing,  diploma  program  •  Tuition 
benefits  for  further  study  •  Three  week  orientation  •  Active  inservice  program. 

Write  Director  of  Personnel,  Dept.  N. 
Chicago  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital 

250  E.  Superior,  Chicago,  Illinois     60611. 


Choir  ^ 


ADDED  INSPIRATION 
THIS  EASTER 

Modern  styles  and  lightweight 
fabrics  in  colors  and  shades  to 
augment  any  choir's  appearance. 
Send  for  your  FREE  catalog, 
TODAY:  C-I3  (Choir  Robes  and 
Accessories);  J-I3  (Junior 
Robes). 


COLLEGIATE   CAP   &   GOWN   CO. 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILL.      OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA.      CHICAGO.  ILL. 
1 000  N  MARKET  ST.     801  N.  Western  Ate.     1 69  W.  Wicker  Dr. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N. Y.        VAN  NUYS.  CAL. 
48-25  36th  St.  15525  Cabrito  Rd. 


A  FREE  dollar  box  of 
Mason  Candy  worth 

$1200? 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Roshell  sent  for  his  FREE  box 
and  with  the  help  of  Mason's  Regional  Manage 
and  local  Campaign  Counselor,  raised  $1200  for 
the  Boteler  High  School,  in  Holt,  Alabama  IN  ONLY 
ONE  HOUR  AND  FIFTEEN  MINUTES. 


.  Mason  Mints 

.  Fruit  Carnival 

i  Almond  Cocoanut 


"The  candy  was  given  to  the  students  on 
Friday  afternoon  at  the  close  of  school.  By 
4:30  PM  of  the  same  day,  without  taking 
students  away  from  classes  —  the  drive 
was  completed.  This  method  of  raising 
$1200  in  less  than  two  hours  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  method  I  have  ever  used." 

Send  for  a  Free  box  of  candy  and  let  our 


Campaign  Counselor  explain  Mason's  Two- 
Hour-Fund-Raising  Plan.  No  risk  —  No 
investment.  Each  box  has  an  attractively 
printed  sleeve  with  your  organization's 
name.pictureand  slogan.  Shipping  charges 
prepaid.  Return  what  you  don't  sell.  Keep 
40$  on  every  dollar  box  sold.  Pay  after  you 
have  sold  the  candy.  Mail  coupon  today! 


PAT  MASON.  DEPT  880     MASON.  BOX  549.  MINEOLA.  L.I.,  N.Y.  11501 

Please  send  me  (without  obligation)  further  information  and  have  your  Campaign  Counselor 

bring  me  my  Free  box  of  candy  and  explain  Mason's  Extra-Profit  /  Prize  Award  Program. 


NAME. 


.AGE  (if  under  21  >. 


ORGANIZATION. 

ADDRESS 

COUNTY 


.CITY. 


HOW  MANY  MEMBERS 

Mason  Candies.  Inc.  M.ncolj.  LI.  N.Y.  (Offer  available  only  to  non-profit  groups.) 


-PHONE. 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

"The  doctor  brought  you." 

"Hmm.  Where  did  you  come  from, 
Mommy?" 

"The  doctor  brought  me,  too." 

"Gee,  Mommy,  I  didn't  realize  it  has 
been  two  generations  since  we  had  a 
natural  birth  in  the  family!" 

Letters  like  Mr.  Davis' — and  we  do  get 
a  lot  of  them — please  us  very  much,  since 
we  are  human  and  like  to  know  whether 
we  have  scored  or  missed  the  goal.  How- 
ever, perhaps  only  one  person  out  of  500 
who  intends  to  write  ever  does  so. 

Two  subjects,  we  have  noted,  seem  to 
bring  sure-fire  reaction — pro  and  con — 
from  our  readers:  war  and  art. 

Back  in  February,  1965,  we  were  del- 
uged by  181  letters,  many — but  not  all 
— critical  of  the  color  pictorial,  Old  Tes- 
tament Men  of  Cod.  (Some  considered 
the  artist's  work  "grotesque"  and  "ugly.") 

Of  the  letters  received  in  regard  to 
various  features  in  last  October's  issue, 
31  writers  said  they  did  not  like  the 
photograph  of  a  child's  eye  looking 
through  a  knothole.  And  more  than  half 
of  the  letters  in  regard  to  the  April,  1967, 
issue  expressed  criticism  of  the  cover, 
titled  The  Teaching  Christ. 

An  advertisement  in  the  June,  1967, 
issue  brought  a  flood  of  complaints  from 
readers  who  don't  think  a  church  maga- 
zine is  the  place  for  army  recruiting.  Yet, 
paradoxically,  half  the  letters  in  regard  to 
the  December,  1966,  issue  took  exception 
to  an  article  advocating  gun-control  laws! 

Generally,  however,  the  preponderance 
of  letters  each  month  runs  in  favor  of 
the  magazine,  compliments  usually  out- 
numbering complaints  two  to  one. 

Every  month,  meanwhile,  40  or  50 
troubled  teen-agers  bring  their  problems 
to  our  Dr.  Dale  White;  some  100  readers 
can  be  expected  to  send  in  church-related 
jokes  for  the  Wicked  Flea  department; 
and,  of  course,  unsolicited  manuscripts 
average  400  a  month! 

By  coincidence,  this  month's  cover  is 

the  picture  of  a  Rhodesian  artist  and 
some  of  his  work.  The  photograph,  and 
those  on  pages  55-60,  are  by  Don  Collin- 
son,  who  was  mentioned  here  as  recently 
as  last  December  for  his  work  on  Two 
Years  of  Their  Lives  [page  24.]  Mr.  Col- 
linson  was  in  the  U.S.  recently,  but  re- 
turned to  the  Congo,  although  he  knew 
his  movements  in  that  troubled  land 
would  not  be  without  danger,  and  that 
he  would  find  himself  virtually  confined 
to  the  mission  station  at  Sandao. 

— Your  Editors 


ILLUSTRATION  CREDITS 

Cover — Don  Collinson  •  Pages  17-18-19-20- 
21-22— Venn  Macwan  .  28-29— Church  World 
Sen  ice  •  37-38 — Contemporary-  Films,  Inc.  • 
42— J.  Francis  \\  esthoff  .  43  L.— Dick 
Schmidt,  R. — Bob  Waller's  Photo  Service  . 
52-53— Robert  Foy  ■  55-56-57-58-59-60— Don 
Collinson  .  62-63— UN ICEF  Photo  •  64— 
Arthur  Rothstein,  from  Look  at  US  .  .  .  cour 
tcsv  Cowlcs  Education  Corporation  •  48-49-50- 
51-54-66— Ceorgc   P.   Miller. 
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The  Union  Countdown  Begins 


Y, 


OU  MIGHT  COMPARE  it  to  a  Cape  Kennedy 
countdown.  Or,  more  bucolically,  you  could  sav  it 
is  like  a  mountain  stream  increasing  in  volume  and 
speed  as  it  rushes  toward  the  lip  of  a  waterfall. 

Either  analogy  suggests  how  the  pace  of  activity 
and  interest  is  building  as  Methodists  and  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  move  toward  union  of  their 
churches  into  The  United  Methodist  Church  on 
April  23  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

A  year  ago  at  this  time,  news  of  the  planned  union 
emanated  primarily  from  one  source — the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Methodist-EUB  Union  which  has  been 
responsible  for  negotiating  and  writing  the  Plan  of 
Union.  The  commission  is  still  working,  of  course, 
mainly  on  the  "nitty-gritties"  of  perfecting  a  Dis- 
cipline for  the  new  church.  In  recent  months,  how- 
ever, since  the  union  became  a  certainty,  news  items 
about  it  have  sprouted  from  many  sources.  At  local, 
state,  and  national  levels,  jointly  sponsored  events 
such  as  pastors'  schools,  laymen's  retreats,  youth 
conclaves,  and  women's  meetings  have  become  so 
numerous  as  to  defy  counting. 

Early  bird  mergers  of  local  Methodist  and  EUB 
churches  continue,  and  in  at  least  one  case,  in  sub- 
urban Pittsburgh,  a  newly  formed  congregation  was 
chartered  jointly  by  EUB  and  Methodist  annual  con- 
ferences. The  pattern  for  local  mergers  is  fairly 
constant:  churches  of  the  two  denominations,  neigh- 
bors in  their  communities  for  years,  see  no  reason 
to  wait  for  the  union  to  take  place  in  Dallas.  A  bit 


Profiles  of  church  fathers  appear  on  the 
official  Uniting  Conference  Medallion. 


prematurely,  perhaps,  roadside  signs  and  local  news- 
paper items  have  announced  the  formation  of  a  num- 
ber of  United  Methodist  congregations. 

The  Plan  of  Union  permits  a  maximum  of  12  years 
for  former  Methodist  and  EUB  annual  conferences 
to  arrange  mergers.  The  140,000  Methodists  and 
12,900  EUBs  of  Nebraska  appear  determined  to  be 
first  in  the  United  States  (after  some  of  their  counter- 
parts in  Germany)  to  merge  into  a  single  organiza- 
tion. Their  plan — simplified  by  identical  boundary 
lines — calls  for  simultaneous  conference  sessions  in 
June  and  a  uniting  conference  in  December. 

In  several  other  areas — Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region — overlapping  annual 
conferences  have  named  commissions  to  prepare  for 
union  within  one,  two,  or  more  years.  Less  formal 
talks  have  taken  place  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Kansas. 

On  the  negative  side,  it  should  be  noted,  some 
EUB  churchmen  in  at  least  one  area,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  have  voiced  their  desire  to  opt  out  of  the 
union  altogether.  A  decision  on  their  plea,  if  it  is 
presented  formally,  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
EUB  General  Conference  in  Dallas. 

Already  out  of  the  union — but  with  the  blessing 
of  church  leaders — are  the  10,000  EUBs  of  Canada's 
Ontario  Province.  On  January  1  they  officially  be- 
came members  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  (of 
which  Canadian  Methodism  has  been  a  part  since 
the  United  Church  was  formed  in  1925). 

At  the  general-church  level,  staffs  of  the  Meth- 
odist and  EUB  Boards  of  Evangelism  already  have 
established  a  joint  relationship,  while  those  of  most 
other  agencies  are  working  together  less  formally. 

Anticipating  the  preparation  of  a  United  Method- 
ist budget  for  the  1968-72  quadrennium,  EUB  exec- 
utives joined  their  Methodist  counterparts  at  Miami 
Beach  in  November  to  present  askings  for  agency 
operations  to  the  Council  on  World  Service  and  Fi- 
nance. Seven  EUBs  appointed  by  their  Board  of 
Bishops  sat  with  the  29  Methodist  council  members 
and  will  continue  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  a  new 
United  Methodist  council  is  organized  following 
union.  The  total  amount  of  money  requested  was 
not  announced.  Presently,  the  Methodist  World  Ser- 
vice goal  is  $18  million  a  year,  while  the  EUB  Chris- 
tian Service  Fund  has  an  annual  apportionment  of 
$2,427,567. 

Top  Posts  for  EUBs 

Specific  plans  for  union  of  general  agencies  are 
among  details  which  the  Joint  Commission  is  work- 
ing out  for  action  by  the  Uniting  Conference.  At  a 
late-November  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  commission 
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Alaskan 

Cruise  for  Methodists 

<  tunc  jIomk  tor  2  delightful  adventure  in  gooJ 
fellowship,  thrilling  scenery  and  peaceful,  rest- 
ful voyaging  in  cool,  far-northern  waters,  on 
the  18th  annual  Alaskan  Cruise-Tour  for  Meth- 
odius. Choice  ol  two  departure  dates — June  25 
and  July  27  from  Chicago.  For  the  past  eigh- 
teen summers  these  tours  to  Alaska  have  been 
operated  for  members  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
and  each  time  a  wonderful  group  of  congenial 
people  who  enjoy  friendly  travel  together,  as- 
sembled for  the  trip. 


Sailing  aboard  Canadian  Pacific's  new  S.  S. 
"Princess  Patricia"  the  cruise  includes  Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Mendcnhall  Glacier,  Vl'rangcll,  Skagway, 
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with  the  best  company  of  fellow  travelers  im- 
aginable. 

Tour  limited  to  thirty  people — Demands  are 
heavy — Send  your  reservation  in  early. 


Write  for  free  literature  to: 

Methodist  Alaska  Cruise-Tour 

c/o   CAREFREE   TRAVEL,   INC. 
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401   No.  Michigan  Ave. 
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announced  that  it  will  recommend  to 
the  Uniting  Conference  that  2  top 
administrative  posts  out  of  about  18 
in  boards  and  agencies  of  the  new 
church  be  filled  by  former  EUB  exec- 
utives, and  that  2  other  boards  or 
agencies  elect  EUB  presidents.  In 
April  the  commission  will  recommend 
which  posts  will  go  to  EUBs. 

Under  the  Plan  of  Union,  all  staff 
members  of  both  denominations  are 
guaranteed  employment  at  salaries 
equal  to  or  above  their  former  levels. 
In  co-operation  with  staff  executives 
in  both  churches,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion is  preparing  a  schedule  of  pro- 
posed distribution  of  administrative 
posts  and  assignments  of  employed 
personnel.  Commissioners  foresee  a 
satisfactory  placement  for  every  avail- 
able staff  person. 

Locations  for  the  headquarters  for 
general  church  agencies  also  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Uniting  Confer- 
ence for  final  action.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission already  has  promised  that  at 
least  one  major  program  agency  will 
occupy  existing  EUB  facilities  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

A  key  element  in  this  decision  rests 
with  the  Uniting  Conference's  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  one  major  change 
in  Part  IV  of  the  Plan  of  Union.  It 
involves  the  Program  Council,  new  to 
Methodists  but  derived  from  present 
EUB  administration  and  already  in- 
cluded in  the  Plan  of  Union  as  the 
"Council  on  Local  Church  Program." 
In  the  proposed  revision,  this  body 
would  be  made  responsible  for  duties 
now  spread  among  several  Method- 
ist groups — the  Co-ordinating  Coun- 
cil, the  Commission  on  Promotion  and 
Cultivation,  the  Television,  Radio,  and 
Film  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Research  of  the  Council  on  World 
Service  and  Finance,  and  the  Inter- 
board  Commission  on  the  Local 
Church. 

If  approved  by  the  Uniting  Confer- 
ence, the  Program  Council  would  have 
three  major  subunits — the  Division  of 
Correlation.  Research,  and  Planning; 
the  Division  of  Interpretation;  and  the 
Division  of  Television,  Radio,  and 
Film  Communication.  Membership  of 
the  council  would  total  about  125,  in- 
cluding 15  bishops,  about  25  members 
of  the  Council  of  Secretaries,  and  17 
persons  from  each  of  the  five  U.S. 
jurisdictions. 

Behind  this  proposed  revision,  the 
Joint  Commission  said,  is  the  fre- 
quently expressed  need  for  "some 
forum  in  which  the  bishops  and  sec- 
retaries could  actually  meet  on  pro- 
gram co-ordination  and  planning — 
preferably  with  clergy  and  lav  partici- 
pation." 

This  is  among  about  50  alterations 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Unit- 


ing Conference  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mission's endorsement.  Numerous 
other  petitions,  of  course,  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  groups  and  individuals  in 
both  churches;  all  will  be  handled  in 
the  legislative-committee  process  nor- 
mally used  by  the  Methodist  General 
Conference.  Any  proposals  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  Uniting  Conference 
will  become  amendments  to  Part 
IV  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  adopted  "in 
principle"  by  the  1966  General  Con- 
ferences. 

Among  other  proposed  changes  is 
one  that  would  combine  the  two  agen- 
cies which  serve  military  personnel, 
the  Commission  on  Chaplains  and  the 
Commission  on  Camp  Activities,  in  a 
new  "Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Camp  Activities."  Another  proposal 
would  change  the  name  (but  not  the 
principal  function)  of  the  Board  of 
Hospitals  and  Homes  to  the  "Board 
of   Health   and   Welfare    Ministries." 

Further  study  aimed  at  streamlin- 
ing United  Methodist  organizational 
machinery  is  planned  in  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  Uniting  Conference 
establish  a  22-member  Structure  Study 
Commission.  Similarly,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission has  written  legislation  to  set 
up  two  separate  study  groups  of  27 
members  each  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  united  church's 
creeds  and  its  statements  of  social 
principles.  (The  Plan  of  Union  in- 
corporates existing  creeds  and  social 
statements  of  both  churches.)  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Commission  on  the 
Structure  of  Methodism  Overseas  also 
is  proposed. 

Local  Churches  Affected 

Changes  in  both  terminology  and 
function  are  included  in  another  pro- 
posed revision  of  Part  IV  dealing  with 
local-church  structure.  A  special  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Methodist  Bishop 
Thomas  M.  Pryor  of  Chicago,  reported 
widespread  sentiment  from  both 
Methodists  and  EUBs  in  favor  of  sim- 
plified local-church  organization.  The 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  com- 
mittee said,  will  have  almost  27,000 
congregations  with  150  or  fewer  mem- 
bers, and  these  small  churches  need 
greater  freedom  "from  burdensome 
organizational  demands  so  that  they 
may  spend  their  major  resources  in 
mission  to  the  wider  human  commu- 
nity ..." 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation would: 

(1)  Make  Methodism's  present 
local-church  commissions  optional  in- 
stead of  mandatory; 

(2)  Create  a  new  mandatory  "coun- 
cil on  ministries"  in  each  local  church 
"which  shall  consider,  develop,  and 
correlate  proposals  for  the  church's 
.strategy  in  mission"; 
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for  inspirational  reading  .  .  .  the  enduring  books  of 

CHARLES  L.  ALLEN 


THE  SERMON 
ON  THE  MOUNT 


In  his  own  inimitable  style,  Charles  L.  Allen  presents 
his  interpretation  of  the  greatest  sermon  ever 
preached.  Dr.  Allen  makes  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  clear  and  simple  as  a  child's  first  prayer.  Solidly 
based  on  the  Bible,  these  beautiful  meditations  offer 
a  practical  interpretation  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  a  pat- 
tern for  daily  living.  Filled  with  practical  counsel 
and  apt  illustrations.  (RV)   $3.50 


HA«U£S 


L. 
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GOD'S  PSYCHIATRY.  For  the  sick  in 
soul  and  spirit — a  book  of  remedies  in  the 
form  of  meditative  readings.  Based  on  the 
twenty-third  psalm,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Beati- 
tudes.    (RV)     $2.95 

HEALING  WORDS.  An  engaging  direc- 
tory to  activated  faith.  This  unique  inspi- 
rational reference  suggests  remarkable 
new  methods  to  meet  the  complex  trials 
and  tests — the  conflicting  defeats  and  vic- 
tories— familiar  to  everyone's  daily  life. 
(RV)     $2.95 

PRAYER  CHANGES  THINGS.  Dr.  Allen 
believes  that  "prayer  is  all  of  life."  In 
Prayer  Changes  Things  his  helpful  counsel 
reaches  beyond  the  basic  questions  con- 
cerning prayer  (who?  why?  when?)  into 
man's  relationship  with  God  in  many  areas 
such  as  faith,  anxiety,  freedom. 
(RV)  $2.95 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  A  flowing  narra- 
tive of  the  Saviour's  life.  This  living  chron- 
icle harmonizes  the  four  Gospel  accounts 
incorporating  beloved  verses  of  Scripture. 
(RV)  $2.95 

ALL  THINGS  ARE  POSSIBLE  THROUGH 
PRAYER.  Simple,  practical,  applicable  an- 
swers to  the  questions  men  ask  about 
prayer:  How  do  you  pray?  Is  physical  heal- 
ing possible  through  prayer?  Does  God 
always  answer  prayer?    (RV)  $2.95 

IN  QUEST  OF  GOD'S  POWER.  A  lively 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  successful 
Christian  living  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  power  God  infuses  in  the  believer's 
faith.  It  asks  some  pertinent  questions, 
gives  victorious  affirmations,  and  offers 
wise    counsel.     (RV)  $2.95 


ROADS  TO  RADIANT  LIVING.  Fifty- 
three  short  "heart-side"  talks.  Inspirational 
in  tone,  abundant  with  common  sense  that 
is   heartening  to  read.    (RV)  $2.95 

THE  TOUCH  OF  THE  MASTER'S  HAND. 

An  examination  of  the  miracles  Christ 
wrought  when  He  walked  on  the  earth, 
showing  how  that  same  power  still  works 
today.  Provides  clear,  satisfying  solutions 
to  everyday  spiritual  problems. 
(RV)     $2.95 

TWELVE  WAYS  TO  SOLVE  YOUR 
PROBLEM.  Basic  principles  of  Christian 
faith  find  emphatic  everyday  interpreta- 
tion in  this  practical  restatement  of  Alco- 
holic's Anonymous'  twelve-point  program 
of  recovery.    (RV)    $1.50 

WHEN  THE  HEART  IS  HUNGRY.  Christ's 
Parables  for  Today.  Jesus'  parables  shine 
forth  as  "earthly  stories  with  heavenly 
meanings"  in  this  book  of  faith  in  action. 
Points  out  new  directions  for  the  spirit- 
ually   confused.     (RV)  $2.95 

WHEN   YOU    LOSE    A    LOVED   ONE.    An 

inspiring  interpretation  of  the  Easter  mes- 
sage of  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  Writ- 
ten for  everyone,  because  everyone  who 
loves  must  eventually  face  the  loss  of  a 
loved   one.    (RV)  ...  $1.95 

Dr.    Allen's    own    unforgettable    interpreta- 
tions   of    favorite    biblical    messages.    Beau- 
tifully illustrated   gift  editions.   Each,  $2.00 
THE    BEATITUDES 
THE   LORD'S   PRAYER 
THE   TEN   COMMANDMENTS 
THE   TWENTY-THIRD   PSALM 
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(3)  Replace  the  present  Methodist 
quarterly  conference,  meeting  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  the  present  EUB 
local  conference,  which  usually  meets 

monthly,  with  a  "charge  conference" 
meeting  at  least  annually;  and 

(1)  Establish  the  official  hoard, 
meeting  at  least  quarterly,  to  "initiate 

planning,  receive  reports,  set  goals, 
authorize  action,  determine  policy, 
evaluate  the  church's  ministries,  and 
review  the  state  of  the  church." 

The  "council  on  ministries"  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  proposed  new  local- 
church  structure.  Its  members  would 
include  the  pastor  and  other  staff  per- 
sons, the  chairman  of  the  official 
board,  the  lay  leader,  age-level  co- 
ordinators for  children,  youths,  and 
adults;  a  coordinator  of  family  minis- 
try, the  president  of  the  Women's  (not 
Woman's)  Society  of  Christian  Ser- 
vice, and  chairmen  for  each  of  these 
six  work  areas:  education,  evangelism, 
missions,  social  concerns,  stewardship, 
and  worship.  Official  boards  of  large 
churches  would  be  permitted  to  au- 
thorize formation  of  additional  local- 
church  organizations  as  needed. 

The  "charge  conference"  would  be 
the  basic  unit  of  the  United  Methodist 
connectional  system  and  would  in- 
clude all  members  of  the  official  board 
from  each  church  in  the  charge.  The 
official  board  would  be  similar  to  the 
present  organization  of  that  name  in 
Methodist  churches,  but  its  member- 
ship would  be  altered  somewhat  to 
conform   to  other  proposed  changes. 

A  third  important  section  of  Part 
IV  up  for  major  revision  in  Dallas  is 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  United 
Methodist  ministry.  A  special  Meth- 
odist-EUB  commission,  now  acting  as 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion, is  near  completion  of  an  exten- 
sive rewrite  of  the  legislation  adopted 
in  principle  in  Chicago. 

Two  Books  for  Delegates 
Within  about  a  month,  Uniting 
Conference  delegates  of  both  churches 
will  be  receiving  two  documents  from 
the  Joint  Commission.  One  is  the 
Plan  of  Union  as  it  was  amended  and 
adopted  at  the  1966  General  Confer- 
ence meetings.  This  book,  with  blue 
covers,  supersedes  the  buff-covered 
Plan  of  Union  distributed  before  the 
1966  General  Conference  sessions. 
Also  going  to  the  conference  dele- 
gates will  be  a  second  book  containing 
the  50-plus  proposed  revisions  which 
the  Joint  Commission  is  asking  the 
Uniting  Conference  to  adopt.  Other 
late  revisions  are  expected  between 
now  and  April,  and  these  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Christian  Advocate 
in  Dallas.  If  the  delegates  boggle  at 
the  task  of  sorting  out  and  compre- 
hending the  welter  of  union  material 
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on  their  desks,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  understand  why. 

As  a  means  of  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuing authority  to  make  judicial  rul- 
ings during  the  Uniting  Conference, 
the  Joint  Commission  has  proposed 
that  the  EUB  Board  of  Bishops  name 
two  persons  to  act  with  the  present 
nine  Methodist  Judicial  Council  mem- 
bers as  an  Interim  Judicial  Council 
until  the  new  council  is  organized. 

Plans  for  the  Dallas  sessions  are 
well  underway.  In  the  opening  events 
of  April  21  and  22,  the  delegates  will 
meet  as  separate  General  Confer- 
ences. The  high  moment  of  union  will 
come  in  a  worship  service  Tuesday 
morning,  April  23,  from  which  all 
1,300  delegates  will  emerge  as  United 
Methodists. 

It  now  seems  assured  that  near  the 
close  of  the  two-week  period  in  Dal- 
las, the  Uniting  Conference  will  be 
recessed  to  allow  time  for  what  will 
be  designated  the  first  General  Con- 
ference of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  Joint  Commission  leaders 
point  out  that  the  new  church's  Con- 
stitution requires  that  certain  items  of 
business,  such  as  adoption  of  the 
1968-72  budget  and  election  of  some 
board  and  agency  members,  must  be 
conducted  by  a  General  Conference 
of  no  more  than  1,000  members. 

Using  the  previously  adopted  ratio 
of  13  percent  EUB  to  87  percent 
Methodist  representation  for  any  spe- 
cial General  Conference  session  dur- 
ing the  first  United  Methodist  quad- 
rennium,  the  EUB  Board  of  Bishops 
already  has  designated  130  of  their 
Uniting  Conference  members  to  be 
seated  with  the  870  Methodists  in  this 
first  abbreviated  General  Conference 
meeting.  It  would  not  have  power  to 
revise  the  Plan  of  Union,  which  by 
that  time  will  have  been  perfected  in 
the  Uniting  Conference. 

In  the  one-day  EUB  General  Con- 
ference meeting  on  April  22,  an  im- 
portant item  of  business  will  be  the 
election  of  a  new  bishop  to  succeed 
Bishop  Harold  R.  Heininger  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  has  announced  his  plan  to 
retire  next  July  at  the  North  Central 
Jurisdictional  Conference. 


In  a  related  action,  the  EUB  Board 
of  Bishops  has  assigned  its  seven  mem- 
bers to  the  regional  jurisdictions  in 
which  they  will  serve  following  union. 
(Jurisdictional  Conferences  will  as- 
sign all  United  Methodist  bishops  to 
specific  episcopal  areas  in  July.) 
Bishop  Paul  M.  Herrick  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  assigned  to  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction,  is  the  only  man  who  does 
not  already  live  in  the  jurisdiction 
where  he  will  serve. 

Ten  .  .  .  nine  .  .  .  eight  .  .  .  the 
countdown  is  on.  In  less  than  three 
months  delegates  and  dignitaries  will 
be  packing  bags  and  briefcases  for  the 
United  Methodist  invasion  of  Dallas. 
And  making  the  trip  along  with  them 
will  be  hundreds  of  other  Methodists 
and  EUBs  eager  to  witness  the  his- 
tory-making proceedings.  Among 
those  whose  hotel  rooms  already  are 
reserved:  105-year-old  Bishop  Herbert 
Welch,  senior  bishop  of  Methodism 
(and,  no  doubt,  of  any  church)  who 
attended  his  first  General  Conference 
in  1888.  — Paige  Carlin 

Methodist,  EUB  Bishops 
Urge  Fresh  Peace  Action 

Bishops  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church-to-be  have  called  on  the 
United  States  to  implement  verbal 
offers  of  negotiation  in  the  Viet  Nam 
war  "with  concrete  action." 

Meeting  jointly  in  Miami  Beach, 
the  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops  and 
the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Church  released 
a  statement  commending  President 
Johnson  for  his  repeatedly  expressed 
offer  to  go  anywhere,  anytime  for 
peace  talks.  The  episcopal  leaders 
went  on,  however,  to  suggest  a  two- 
phase  action  in  which  the  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  governments  would 
declare  that,  on  a  specific  date,  they 
will: 

•  Initiate  a  cease-fire,  with  the 
maintenance  of  positions  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  life  and  order. 

•  Send  to  a  neutral  place  a  top- 
level  team  of  negotiators,  to  meet, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  Geneva  Conference,  with 
all  parties  to  the  dispute,  including 
the  National  Liberation  Front. 

The  statement  said  the  sterile 
rounds  of  demand  and  counterde- 
mand,  accompanied  by  steady  escala- 
tion on  both  sides,  must  be  broken  by 
fresh  and  creative  action.  And  it  con- 
tinued: "We  believe  the  United  States 
should  take  this  initiative."  At  the 
same  time,  the  bishops  urged  that  the 
United  States  affirm  its  belief  that  the 
purpose  of  negotiation  should  be  to 
establish  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Further,  the  talks  should  consider  the 
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"phased  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  and  bases  with  arrangements 
for  asylum"  for  those  who  require  it. 

The  bishops  also  urged  a  "massive 
program  of  rehabilitation  and  eco- 
nomic development"  in  both  North 
and  South  Viet  Nam  by  all  nations. 

On  a  domestic  issue,  the  Methodist 
Council  of  Bishops  called  for  the  win- 
ing of  the  "war  on  poverty"  and  urged 
support  of  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity programs.  The  poverty  crisis, 
they  stated,  "arises  out  of  our  failure, 
to  date,  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
severe  problems  arising  out  of  poverty 
amidst  affluence,  unemployment  in  a 
growing  economy,  hunger  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  highly  productive  agricul- 
tural science,  racial  discrimination  in 
a  democratic  society,  [and]  slum- 
ghetto  isolation  surrounded  by  white 
suburbs." 

Supreme   Court  Asked  to 
Rule  Alcoholism  a   Disease 

Intoxication  as  a  symptom  of  alco- 
holism is  a  public-health  problem 
rather  than  a  crime,  a  Methodist  board 
maintains  in  a  legal  challenge. 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  and  eight  other  agen- 
cies have  petitioned  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  a  "friend  of  the  court"  status 
in  the  appeal  of  a  Texan  who  has 
been  jailed  some  100  times  over  42 
years  for  drunkenness.  The  trial  court 
found  the  man  to  be  a  chronic  alco- 
holic but  held  that  his  alcoholism  was 
not  a  defense  against  the  charge. 

The  agencies'  brief  contends  that 
chronic  alcoholism  is  a  disease  and 
that  its  "universal  symptom,  public 
intoxication,"  is  not  properly  handled 
under  criminal  law.  Only  voluntary 
conduct  can  be  considered  criminal, 
they  say,  and  the  alcoholic  has  lost 
his  control  over  drinking. 

The  brief  describes  The  Methodist 
Church  as  "one  of  the  primary  forces 
behind  the  temperance  movement" 
which  now  recognizes  alcoholism  as 
a  disease  requiring  medical  treatment 
rather  than  criminal  punishment.  Ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  Methodist 
Disciplines  Par.  1822. 

Among  the  other  agencies  joining 
the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
are  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  American  Medical  Association, 
North  American  Judges  Association, 
and  North  Conway  Institute. 

Ecumenical  Evangelism  Drive 
Proposed  by  Executive 

Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Orthodox  churches  should  join  to- 
gether in  an  "Ecumenical  Evangelism 
Encounter,"  suggested  Dr.  Kermit  L. 
Long   in   an   address    to    the    annual 


1968  METHODIST  ALASKA  TOURS  1968 


JULY   12— JULY  29 


JULY   18— AUG.  4 


Choose  from  TWO  ALASKA  TOURS  especially  prepared  for  TOGETHER  readers  and  their  friends  ! 
Both  tours  are  100%  Escorted — All  Expense!  Planned  at  the  perfect  time  of  the  year,  these  tours 
offer  the  finest  in  travel  and  transportation  to  our  Great  49th  State,  each  a  "limited  size"  congenial 
tour  party,   with   outstanding   Methodist   Spiritual   Leadership ! 


The  18  day  all  surface  Rail  -and  -S  h  i  [i  tour  will  be 
led  by  The  Rev.  David  W.  Skeen.  Senior  Minister 
of  The  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
A  graduate  of  Ohio  state  University  anil  Ashbury 
Theological  Seminary;  honored  as  Father-Of-The- 
Year  (Columbus  19(13) ;  his  extensive  travel  experi- 
ences include  tours  to  Alaska.  Canadian  Rockies, 
KuroiM?  and  the  Holy  Lands;  a  line  Spiritual  Leader! 


FEATURES 

JASPER 

SEATTLE 

3ANFF 

AMERICAN   ROCKIES 

LAKE   LOUISE 

IUNEAU 

VICTORIA 

SKACWAY 

VANCOUVER 

CARCROSS 

The  18  day  Deluxe  Air-and-Ship  Tour  will  be  led 
by  The  Rev.  Woodrow  A.  Geier  of  the  Heard  of 
Education  of  The  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Geier,  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  Of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  and  currently  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Publications  for  the  .Methodist  Divi- 
sion of  Higher  Education  led  our  19G7  Methodist 
Carribean  Tour,   which  many  enjoyed. 


FEATURES 

ANCHORAGE  SEATTLE 

NOME  MT.   McKINLEY   PARK 

FAIRBANKS  IUNEAU 

KOTZEBUE  SKAGWAY 

PORTAGE  GLACIER  WHITEHORSE 


TWO    OUTSTANDING    SUMMER     1968    METHODIST    TOURS 


For  your   Free,    Descriptive  Folders   on   our    1968    Methodist   Alaska   Tours,    fill    in,    check    one    or 
both,  clip  and  mail  to: 

METHODIST  TOUR   DIVISION  □  Rail-and-Ship  Tour 

Wayfarer  Croup  Travel    Inc. 

2200   Victory   Parkway  □  Air-and-Ship  Tour 

Cincinnati,   Ohio     45206 


Name 


Address 


City  and  State 


Zip  Code 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  TOUR 

A  dozen  nations — Japan.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong, 
Philippines,  Thailand,  India,  Nepal,  Pakistan. 
Middle  East,  Greece.  USSR  (optional) — hundreds 
of  sights — interviews  with  world  leaders  and  deci- 
sion makers — time  for  fun,  friends,  shopping.  Free 
brochure  and  information  write  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Panzer,  2100  Jay  Street,  Sacramento,  California 
95816. 


PRESENTING   1968  TOURS 
DIRECTED— ALL  INCLUSIVE 
DEPARTURES: 
MARCH     9— Hawaiian  Islands  Tour 

15  days — Four  Islands 
APRIL     24 — Bible   Lands— European  Tour 

21-30-40  days  "Springtime  in  Europe" 
JUNE         6 — Scandinavian  Tour  21.  30  days 
British  Isles  Extension  43  days 
JULY       31 — Grand  European  Tour  21,  30,  34  days 

"The  Best  of  Europe" 
WRITE  FOR  BROCHURES  AND  RATES: 
KNIGHT    TRAVEL    SERVICE 
III  Jackson  St.,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio     43162 


EASTER  IN  BIBLE  LANDS 

Come  with  Prof.  George  A.  Turner  (Asbury  The- 
ological Seminary)  for  a  21 -day  tour  of  the 
Holy  Land:  Bethlehem,  Jordan,  Nazareth,  |eru- 
salem,  etc.,  PLUS  the  cities  of  the  Revelation 
(in  Turkey),  PLUS  the  Pauline  cities  in  Greece. 
April    18-May   9,    1968.    Phone   or   write: 

BIBLE   LANDS  SEMINARS 

Phone   (2031-878-7762 
Box   8,  Woodmont,  Conn.      06460 


AROUND-THE  WORLD-TOUR 

littli  annual  world-tour.  All  expenses.  Economical. 
Complete  sightseeing.  Conferences  with  Meads  of 
States,  Ambassadors,  Editors,  Educators.  Mission- 
aries. 15  Exotic  countries— see  HOLY  LANK.  Japan, 
Formosa.  Hong  Kong.  Philippines,  Thailand.  India. 
Nepal.  Greece,  etc.  Optional  return  via  RUSSIA. 
Julv  departure.  0  wonderful  weeks.  Write  for  bro- 
chure. 

BRYAN   WORLD  TOUR 
I880A   Gage   Blvd..   Topeka,   Kansas     66604 


Sheraton's 

New  Royal 

Reservation 

Service  is 

here! 


Keyed-up  executives  unwind  at 
Sheraton.  Call  any  Sheraton.  In 
seconds,  Reservatron  II  will  make 
Insured  Reservations  for  you  at 
Guaranteed  Rates. 

Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns© 

155  Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns  in  Major  Cities. 
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'OUBTLESS  there  is  a  variety 
of  reasons  why  some  highly  ac- 
claimed television  programs  get 
ehopped  off,  while  others  of  low 
aeelaim  continue  year  after  year. 
None  appears  more  compelling  to 
me  than  the  issue  of  social  prob- 
lems versus  personal  problems. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  been 
trying  to  analyze  that  interesting 
question  in  television  program- 
ming: Why  do  shows  like  Felony 
Squad,  Ironside,  Judd,  and  Drag- 
net continue  to  draw  audiences 
when  we  no  longer  have  anything 
like  The  Defenders,  Slattery's  Peo- 
ple, or  East  Side /West  Side? 

Both  kinds  of  shows  deal  with 
people  in  trouble.  Both  kinds  are 
reasonably  well  written  and  pro- 
duced. Those  that  continue  are  not 
highly  praised;  they  do  not  pick  up 
high  ratings  (none  is  in  the  top 
10),  but  year  after  year  in  one  in- 
carnation or  another  we  view  pri- 
vate detectives,  police  officers,  at- 
torneys, and  the  like  dealing  with 
people  in  trouble,  meting  out  jus- 
tice to  bad  guys  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  good  guys. 

Those  that  are  no  longer  on  the 
air  received  considerable  acclaim. 
Critics  reacted  favorably  and  theo- 
logical journals  devoted  articles  to 
them,  but  they  did  not  draw  the 
continuing  audience  ratings. 

My  theory  is  that  I  can  sit  in  my 
living  room  and  watch  Ironside  or 
Mannix  deal  with  people  without 
having  to  go  to  bed  feeling  guilty. 
Sure,  it's  too  bad  that  people  are 
breaking  laws  and  that  they  are  in 
trouble,  but  that's  the  given  situa- 
tion when  the  bad  guys  start  mess- 
ing around  with  the  good  guys. 
When  the  evening  is  over,  you 
know  who  is  victor.  And  if  there 
is  a  tidy  little  moral  tucked  in,  so 
much  the  better. 

It  wasn't  that  way  with  programs 
in  the  genre  of  The  Defenders  and 
East  Side/West  Side.  Time  and 
again  the  good  and  the  bad  were 
blurred.  Some  of  our  laws  needed 
to  be  changed.  Some  people  had 
been     shortchanged.     Those     who 
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were  in  the  wrong  didn't  seem  so 
bad  when  you  understood  the  kind 
of  world  they  had  grown  up  in,  or 
the  raw  deal  that  life  had  handed 
them.  The  good  guys  didn't  seem 
so  good  when  you  saw  the  social 
ills  that  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  very  easy  to  hold  up  one 
criminal  case  and  view  it  as  an 
adult  version  of  "cops  and  robbers." 
It  is  another  thing  to  see  the  so- 
cial forces  that  help  to  create  a 
criminal.  The  former  can  be  very 
relaxing,  good  entertainment.  The 
latter  is  frustrating.  Either  you  dis- 
agree with  the  social  diagnosis  pro- 
posed by  the  program  and  end  up 
feeling  hostile,  or  you  agree  but 
don't  know  what  to  do  and  end  up 
feeling  helpless  and  guilty. 

A  lot  of  people  apparently  pick 
their  church  services  and  their 
television  programs  with  an  eye  to- 
ward lethargy.  For  the  partially 
converted  person,  it  saves  a  lot  of 
frustration,  hostility,  helplessness, 
and  guilt. 

A  number  of  worthwhile  pro- 
grams are  set  for  this  month.  On 
the  first  three  Sunday  mornings 
(10:30-11  a.m.  EST)  in  February, 
a  lot  of  church  people  who  have 
shed  their  lethargy  will  be  viewing 
and  discussing  CBS'  Look  Up  and 
Live  series,  Inventing  Our  Future. 
Other  programs  include: 

January  17,  9-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC — Laura,  with  Lee  Bouvier. 

January  22  (tentative) — A  Tour  of 
the  White  House,  with  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen. 

January  31,  7:30-9  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Elizabeth  the  Queen. 

February  4 — CBS  resumes  its  Chil- 
dren's Film  Festival.  Check  your 
newspaper  for  broadcast  time. 

February  6  through  18,  every  eve- 
ning on  ABC — die  Winter  Olympics. 
Check  your  newspaper  for  broadcast 
time. 

February  7,  10-11  p.m.  EST,  on 
ABC — Venice,  its  romance,  history, 
culture,   and  present  dangers. 

February  11,  9-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC — Of  Mice  and  Men. 

February  14,  8:30-9  p.m.,  EST,  on 
CBS — A  Charlie  Brown  Special.       □ 


meeting    of    the    Methodist    National 
Council  of  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Long,  general  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Evangelism,  proposed  that 
the  ecumenical  effort  select  as  a  target 
some  American  city,  aiming  for  "defi- 
nite commitment  and  ministries"  which 
would  make  a  continuing  impact  on 
society. 

Goals  of  the  venture  must  be  set  up 
by  participating  churches,  said  the 
Methodist  executive.  They  might  in- 
clude the  deepening  of  the  Christian 
commitment,  "renewal  that  engages 
individuals  in  vigorous  social  action," 
neighborhood  ecumenical  groups  to 
serve  as  task  forces  for  specific  needs, 
and  experimentation  and  outreach  on 
an  ecumenical  basis. 

Featured  at  the  three-day  confer- 
ence's Wednesday-evening  assembly 
was  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  a  post-address  interview 
the  outspoken  bishop,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world, 
said  that  the  American  image  abroad 
is  "on  a  low  note." 

Our  involvement  in  the  Viet  Nam 
War  is  a  betrayal  of  American  fives, 
he  said.  It  is  "one  of  the  most  horrible 
messes  our  nation  has  ever  encount- 
ered and  I  don't  think  it's  possible  to 
win." 

Asked  whether  he  thought  the 
United  Nations  would  be  able  to  take 
effective  action  in  the  Viet  Nam  War, 
the  Methodist  bishop  replied,  "With 
all  their  fumbling,  things  they  have 
dealt  with  have  turned  out  satis- 
factorily." 

He  scoffed  at  the  fear  that  if  the 
United  States  leaves  Viet  Nam,  the 
Communists  will  gain  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  Southeast  Asia.  "Communism 
is  no  longer  a  monolithic  system. 
There  are  different  structures;  look  at 
China  and  Yugoslavia,"  he  said. 

Church  World  Service 
Appeals  for  Blankets 

Church  World  Service  is  appealing 
for  at  least  100,000  blankets  for  dis- 
aster relief  and  refugee  aid  during 
1968. 

The  overseas  relief  agency  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  an- 
nounced it  had  distributed  approxi- 
mately 64,000  blankets  to  needy  per- 
sons in  26  countries  between  July, 
1966,  and  June,  1967.  The  agency's 
present  stocks  are  "completely  ex- 
hausted due  to  emergency  needs  of 
war  victims  in  the  Middle  East,"  ac- 
cording to  H.  Anthony  Stem,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  material  resources 
program  of  CWS. 

Contributed  blankets  should  be  in 
good,  clean  condition,  and  delivered 
to  local  churches.  They  will  then  be 
shipped  from  clothing  depots  to  one 
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of  nine  U.S.  CWS  clothing  centers. 

Persons  who  wish  may  contribute 
$3  with  which  CWS  will  purchase  a 
new  blanket.  It  has  been  requested 
that  25tf  per  blanket  also  be  contrib- 
uted to  help  defray  processing  and 
export  packing  costs. 

Bishops'  Action   Reduces 
Central  Jurisdiction 

Only  a  remnant  remains  of  the 
racially  constituted  Methodist  Central 
Jurisdiction  following  recent  action  by 
bishops  in  the  south  and  southwest. 

The  Central  unit  has  been  dissolved 
in  all  but  four  southern  states.  Pre- 
dominately Negro  annual  conferences 
in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
have  been  transferred  either  to  the 
Southeastern  or  South  Central  unit. 

In  addition,  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  Annual  Conference  of  Cen- 
tral is  being  dissolved  and  its 
churches,  members,  and  ministers  as- 
signed to  one  of  three  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction  conferences — Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  or  Western  North 
Carolina. 

Bishops  of  the  affected  jurisdictions 
said  the  other  former  Central  Juris- 
diction conferences  will  merge  with 
their  geographic  counterparts  when 
mutually  agreeable. 

The  only  remaining  Central  Juris- 
diction conferences  are  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. They  will  automatically  be  as- 
signed to  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction 
under  provisions  of  the  new  United 
Methodist  Church.  Bishop  Charles  F. 
Golden,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  now 
supervising  the  remaining  conferences, 
has  been  invited  to  serve  in  the  West- 
ern Jurisdiction  when  the  Central  Jur- 
isdiction is  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  Bishop  L.  Scott  Allen, 
with  headquarters  in  Waveland,  Miss., 
and  Bishop  Noah  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  of 
Houston,  Texas,  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Southeastern  and  South  Central 
Jurisdictions,  respectively. 

In  a  related  development,  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  official  semi- 
monthly magazine  of  the  jurisdiction, 
was  discontinued  on  January  1. 

Together  is  being  sent  to  all  Cen- 
tral Advocate  subscribers. 

COSMOS  Approves  Union 
Plans  for  India,   Belgium 

Various  stages  of  church  union  ne- 
gotiations around  the  world  were  the 
primary  subject  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Structure  of  Methodism  Overseas 
(COSMOS). 

Specifically,    requests    came    from 


Methodist  conferences  in  Belgium  and 
India  asking  to  unite  with  other 
churches  in  their  countries.  These  re- 
quests were  endorsed  by  COSMOS 
and  referred  to  this  spring's  Uniting 
Conference  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  for  final  approval. 

COSMOS  has  recommended  that 
the  Southern  Asia  (India)  Central 
Conference  "be  authorized  to  consum- 
mate (if  desired)  church  union"  in 
a  plan  which  would  bring  seven 
churches  together  in  the  Church  of 
North  India. 

Nearly  600,000  Methodists  would 
be  involved  in  the  merger  with  British 
Methodists,  Anglicans,  British  Bap- 
tists, Brethren,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
an  already  existing  merger  of  Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and 
Moravian  groups  called  the  United 
Church  of  North  India. 

Belgian  Methodists,  numbering 
2,421,  are  considering  affiliation  with 
the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of 
Belgium.  Again,  the  COSMOS  rec- 
ommendation was  approval  of  steps  to 
"negotiate  and  consummate"  union,  if 
desired. 

Other  proposed  actions  included: 

•  Establishment  of  a  new  pro- 
visional annual  conference  in  the  Con- 
go, comprising  the  northern  part  of 
Katanga. 

•  Elevation  of  Methodist  confer- 
ences in  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  and  Taiwan 
from  provisional  to  full  annual  con- 
ference status,  if  requirements  for 
such  action  are  met. 

1968  Tours  Combine 
Travel,  Mission   Education 

Methodists  will  have  four  oppor- 
tunities in  1968  to  combine  travel  and 
visits  to  church  mission  fields  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  tours,  sponsored  by  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions,  have  been 
popular  for  years  and  are  an  effective 
means  of  missionary  education  and 
cultivation. 

One  of  the  four  tours  will  be  to 
overseas  mission  fields,  two  will  be 
to  home  mission  areas,  and  one  will 
combine  aspects  of  both. 

The  Southeast  Asia  tour  will  visit 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Ma- 
laysia, Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines  (February  26-March  25). 

The  Alaska  tour  will  visit  major 
cities,  scenic  attractions  as  well  as 
Eskimo  and  Indian  villages  (August 
2-15). 

The  Appalachia  tour,  being  ar- 
ranged with  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church,  is  yet  to  be 
scheduled  during  the  fall  of  1968  but 
plans  are  to  include  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina. 

The  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  South- 
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Bible  Lands 

Tours 


Only  down 
payment  and 
take   up   to   24 
months  to  pay 
balance:  (Less  than 
$38  per  month)  Total 
cost  of  your  tour 
$898.* 

COMPLETE  AND  INCLUSIVE 
Escorted   Departure 

From  NEW  YORK-1%8 

Beginning  March  4th  every  Monday 

Beginning  April  4th  every  Monday 

and  Thursday. 

•  Your  Life  Time  Dream  Trip  to  The 
Holy  Land  can  now  come  true.  The 
Bible  Lands  can  become  a  reality  for 
you  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

•  Travel  with  your  own  Pastor  and 
Local  Group.  Ask  your  Minister  about 
the  blessings  of  Holy  Land  travel  un- 
der  his   leadership. 

•  Walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  View 
the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem:  now  the 
focal  point  of  world  interest. 

•  Journey  in  Galilee,  Judea,  Samaria. 
Observe  the  ancient  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  the  modern  techniques  that 
have  forced  the  desert  to  bloom.  Re- 
turn via  Athens  and  Rome. 

•  Available  in  this  journey  of  a  lifetime 
you  will  be  compelled  to  search  your 
soul,  rethink  your  faith  and  reassess 
the  direction  of  your  life. 

ACT  NOW!  THIS  IS  A  LIMITED 
OFFER.  CONTACT  YOUR  TRAVEL 
AGENT  OR  THE  NEAREST  A  I  R 
FRANCE  OFFICE  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS.  OR  SEND  COUPON. 


AIR  FRANCE 
P.  O.  BOX  707 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


T-22 


10019 


Please  send  me  your  brochure  on  your  Holy  Land 
Tour  of  1968. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


_STATE_ 


_ZIP_ 


AIR 


THE    WORLD'S     LARGEST    NETWORK 


♦Based   on    15    passenger    14/21-day   economy 
excursion  fare  from   New  York. 
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Trend  in  Christian  Education: 

ore  Experimentation 


F  OR  YEARS,  people  wanting  to 
know  new  methods  went  to  na- 
tional conventions  to  hear  them  de- 
scribed. Then  they  went  home  and 
tried  them.  But  at  last  November's 
Methodist  Conference  on  Christian 
Education  (MCCE)  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  they  both  heard  and  did. 

Attending  were  1,300  directors 
of  Christian  education,  children's 
workers,  conference  staff  members, 
and  ministers  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. They  not  only  talked  about  in- 
novations in  education,  they  were 
deeply  involved  in  innovative  ex- 
periences. 

Riggest  and  first  of  the  week's 
adventures  was  a  spectacular  "hap- 
pening." Howling  music,  dozens  of 
bright  spotlights,  simultaneous 
movies  and  slide  shows,  and  four 
separate  dramatic  vignettes  poured 
out  a  continuous  two-hour  surprise. 
Memories,  fears,  and  guilts,  but 
also  joyful  moments  and  inspiring 
insights  were  evoked. 

According  to  Dr.  Roger  Ort- 
mayer,  Methodist  art  authority 
who  staged  the  event,  happenings 
are  the  first  radically  new  dra- 
matic form  in  2,500  years.  They 
totally  involve  would-be  specta- 
tors, put  them  in  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion, and  force  them  to  work  out 
their  own  answers. 

Also  prominent  at  this  biennial 
meeting  of  Methodism's  local- 
church  educators  were  experiments 
in  sensitivity  training.  People  some- 
what fearfully  learned  to  communi- 
cate nonverbally  and  effectively. 
Eyes,  hands,  and  feet  became 
newly  aware  of  textures  in  floors 
and  rugs,  the  colors  of  walls,  the 
moving  air  in  hallways  and  lobbies. 
Achieving  meaningful  trust  and 
faith  in  others  in  a  small  learning 
group  was  the  major  goal.  Dr.  Jack 
R.  Gibb,  a  consulting  psychologist 
from  California,  led  these  sensitiz- 
ing exercises.  Already  widely 
known  in  business  and  academic 
circles,  this  kind  of  nonverbal  ex- 
pertise in  communication  will  be 
used  increasingly  in  churches. 

Roth  the  happenings  and  the 
sensitivity  training  were  ways  to 
speak  to  America's  widespread  feel- 
ings of  fear  and  alienation,  said  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Rrowning,  professor  of 
Christian  education  at  the  Meth- 
odist Theological  School  in  Ohio. 
Dr.  Rrowning,  the  newly  elected 
MCCE  president,  said  this  wide- 
spread malaise  is  perhaps  best  de- 
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tected    by    churches    as    "general 
apathy." 

A  blunt  break  with  traditional 
church  forms  that  no  longer  call 
people  out  of  apathy  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  George  W.  Web- 
ber, executive  director  of  Metro- 
politan Urban  Service  Training  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Webber  says  no 
Christian  can  bring  mission  to  a 
troubled  place — all  he  can  do  is  go 
there,  be  sensitive  to  what  God  is 
already   doing,    and   get   to   work. 

Dr.  Arthur  Foshay,  associate 
dean  for  research  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's teacher's  college,  predicted 
future  educational  trends  for  pub- 
lic schools  and  churches.  Aided  bv 
computers  and  other  machines, 
new  educational  systems  will  be 
based  on  the  private  success  of 
each  pupil,  with  voluntary  exits 
and  reentries  to  subject  matter. 

Dr.  Foshay  was  hopeful  about 
the  era  of  supertechnologies  we  are 
entering,  saying  that  the  new  age 
will  force  us  to  be  more  human 
than  we  have  wanted  to  be  in 
previous  times  of  scarcity. 

Using  new  technical  knowledge 
about  change  processes  in  people 
and  institutions  helps  both  local 
and  larger  church  administration, 
said  Episcopal  Rishop  Roger  W. 
Rlanchard  of  Cincinnati.  He  used 
slides  to  picture  ways  his  diocese 
has  been  modernized  to  fight  the 
troubles  of  Appalachia,  rural  dis- 
organization, and  urban  tension. 

Some  help  in  understanding  the 
gap  between  adults  and  youths  was 
given  in  a  telephone  interview  with 
Dr.  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  national 
authority  on  youth  culture. 

He  said  adults  were  at  last  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  rights  of 
young  people  and  that  young  peo- 
ple felt  more  justified  in  fighting 
for  them. 

Dr.  Friedenberg  criticized  some 
youth  workers  for  being  too  "co- 
lonial" in  their  approach  to  youths 
— only  radical  concern  with  youth 
needs  will  be  enough  to  achieve 
good  communication.  Among  other 
things,  he  said,  this  means  recog- 
nizing that  the  powerlessness  of 
youths  tends  to  corrupt  them. 

To  sum  up  the  Dallas  meeting, 
it  managed  to  embody  its  message 
in  those  who  came  seeking  new  an- 
swers. Through  these  people,  the 
church  back  home  will  see  new 
possibilities. 

— William  C.  Henzlik 


west  tour  (May  5-15)  will  include 
both  the  home  and  overseas  areas  of 
Methodist  mission  work  by  visiting 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 

Social  Concerns  Magazine 
To  Cease  Publication 

Concern  magazine,  published  by 
the  Methodist  Roard  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  will  suspend  publica- 
tion with  its  February  1  issue,  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  by 
the  church's  Co-ordinating  Council. 

The  existence  of  the  often  contro- 
versial journal  was  challenged  at  both 
the  1960  and  1964  General  Confer- 
ences. It  was  said  to  be  in  violation  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  Methodist  Dis- 
cipline which  states  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Cultivation  and  Promotion 
should  issue  a  "free  program  journal 
.  .  .  which  shall  present  to  the  local 
church  for  its  use  the  program  and 
promotional  materials  of  the  general 
agencies."  The  Methodist  Story  fulfills 
this  directive. 

The  Roard  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns has  maintained,  however,  that 
Concern  is  not  a  promotional  organ 
but  a  magazine  of  "secular  mission." 
The  board  also  has  contended  that 
space  allotted  in  general  Methodist 
periodicals  is  too  limited  to  give  full 
range  to  the  church's  social  voice. 

Commenting  on  Concerns  demise  at 
board  headquarters  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  Editor  Allan  R.  Rrockway  said 
possibilities  would  be  explored  with 
other  agencies  for  developing  a  pro- 
posal to  the  1968  Uniting  Conference 
for  establishing  an  interagency  mag- 
azine dealing  with  social  concerns. 

The  Co-ordinating  Council  stated 
that  the  need  for  journalistic  treat- 
ment of  social  issues  is  "obvious."  It 
said,  however,  that  presentation  of 
these  issues  should  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  general  publications  policy 
of  the  denomination  and  added:  "Pro- 
liferation of  similar  materials  by  va- 
rious church  agencies  should  be 
discouraged." 

The  council  took  the  position  that 
the  general  periodicals,  including 
Together  and  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, should  continue  and  whenever 
possible  expand  their  coverage  of  so- 
cial issues. 

Homes  of  Mississippi 
Church  Leaders  Dynamited 

Two  Methodist  families — one  Ne- 
gro, one  white — miraculously  escaped 
death  and  injury  after  their  Mississippi 
homes  were  ripped  by  bomb  blasts 
three  nights  apart  in  November.  Roth 
have  been  identified  with  civil-rights 
work. 

The  parsonage  of  the  Rev.  Allen  L. 
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about  The 

Methodist  Church  and  its  approach 
to  modern  day  Christianity?  Who 
cares  about  the  purpose  of  the 
church  .  .  .  the  reports  of  its  work 
throughout  the  world? 

Children  do!  They  want  to 
know  about  their  church! 

TOGETHER  includes  in  each 
issue  "TOGETHER  with  the  Small 


Fry"  and  other  features  directed 
toward  children.  Boys  and  girls  en- 
joy the  color  pictures,  the  crazy 
cartoons,  the  poems  and  "how  to 
make"  sections.  TOGETHER, 
moreover,  encourages  the  faith 
that  parents  seek  to  instill  in  their 
children;  the  values  that  "Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
Methodism's     family     magazine 


dramatizes  the  facts  children  want 
to  know  as  do  youth,  men,  women 
and  older  people  about  their 
church.  Won't  you  provide  the 
answers  for  your  family  by  sub- 
scribing now.  The  cost,  for  all  who 
want  to  know,  ...  $3  a  year, 
through  your  church  Agent. 
Orders  sent  to  TOGETHER  di- 
rectly ....  $5  a  year. 


201     EIGHTH      AVENUE    SOUTH 


NASHVILLE,    TENNESSEE    37203 
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Johnson,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Method- 
ist Church  in  Laurel,  was  rocked  by  a 
midnight  explosion  that  damaged  the 
kitchen  and  carport,  buckled  part  of 
the  roof,  shattered  windows,  and  de- 
molished a  car  parked  outside.  St. 
Paul's  is  the  home  church  of  Metro- 
politan Opera  star  Leontyne  Price. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  leader  in  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  has  been  active  in 
voter  registration,  education,  and  citi- 
zenship training.  He  said  he  would 
continue  to  work  to  improve  the  lot 
of  impoverished  Negroes  in  the  Laurel 
vicinity. 

The  same  week  in  Jackson,  local 
and  state  police  and  the  FBI  were 
called  to  investigate  the  bombing  of 
a  Methodist  "church  renewal"  leader's 
home.  Robert  B.  Kochtitzky,  his  wife, 
and  a  guest  had  returned  from  a  mis- 
sional  workshop  with  members  of 
Jackson's  Galloway  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  guest,  a  resource 
person  for  the  workshop,  was  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Adams,  a  Methodist  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  executive 
who  co-ordinated  the  denomination's 
involvement  in  the  Milwaukee  open- 
housing  marches  last  fall. 

Moments  after  they  went  upstairs 
to  retire,  an  explosion  destroyed  the 
front  porch,  tore  a  hole  in  the  living- 
room  wall,  and  propelled  debris 
through  an  opposite  wall. 

Mr.  Kochtitzky,  former  director  of 
Laymen's  Overseas  Service  (LAOS), 
now  is  director  of  the  new  Center 
for  Renewal  in  Jackson.  Launched  in 
September,  the  ecumenical  and  inter- 
racial project  proposes  to  bring  "radi- 
cal transformation  in  the  church"  and 
member  involvement  in  mission. 

The  Kochtitzkys  have  been  living 
in  a  church-going,  upper-middle-class 
neighborhood  since  January,  1967. 
Mr.  Kochtitzky,  who  attributes  the 
bombing  to  "our  attitude  toward 
Negroes  as  human  beings,"  sees  more 
difficult  days  ahead  for  Mississippi, 
despite  some  racial  progress.  Disagree- 
ing with  the  Jackson  mayor  and  Mis- 
sissippi governor,  who  contend  that 
law  and  order  are  being  preserved,  he 
says  "night  riders  control  the  state; 
they  call  the  shots." 

Methodist  Bishop  Edward  J.  Pen- 
dergrass,  who  was  out  of  the  city  at 
the  time  of  the  Jackson  incident,  de- 
clined to  comment.  But  the  Rev. 
Warren  C.  Hamby,  pastor  of  Galloway 
Memorial  where  the  Kochtitzkys  are 
members,  deplored  the  act  of  violence 
in  a  lengthy  statement  from  the  pulpit 
the  following  morning.  He  com- 
mended the  Christian  witness  of  the 
Kochtitzkys  in  a  society  "not  yet  will- 
ing to  make  such  a  witness,"  and  said 
that  no  "small  circle  of  guilt"  should 
be  drawn  by  so-called  decent  people. 


Worship   Commission    Seeks 
Response  to   'Crisis' 

Experimentation  in  worship  is  de- 
sirable, but  it  must  be  preceded  by 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals. 

This  was  one  conclusion  reached  as 
the  Methodist  Commission  on  Wor- 
ship met  in  company  with  professors 
of  worship  for  Methodist  and  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  seminaries  for 
a  consultation  on  "the  crisis  in  wor- 
ship." 

In  an  opening  paper,  Dr.  James  F. 
White  of  Perkins  School  of  Theology 
said  that  abatement  of  the  crisis — 
"alienation  of  the  forms  of  worship 
from  the  modern  world's  forms  of 
perception" — is  not  in  sight. 

The  consultation  evaluated  worship 
from  historical,  theological,  and  prac- 
tical perspectives,  and  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  with  Bishop  Lance 
Webb  of  Springfield,  111.,  commission 
chairman,  who  said:  "We  Methodists 
cannot  any  longer  say,  Tt  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  we  do  it  so  long  as  our  heart 
is  right.' " 

Bishop  Webb  announced  that  the 
commission  is  planning  a  concerted 
researching  and  cataloging  of  worship 
resources  in  the  field  of  folk  music 
and  other  art  forms.  The  project  is 
designed  to  interpret  the  Gospel  to 
the  hard-to-reach  groups,  especially 
young  people. 

Dr.  David  J.  Randolph,  Jr.,  who 
heads  the  project,  has  issued  a  call  for 


experimental  and  folk  music,  texts, 
orders  of  worship,  recording  tapes,  and 
other  contemporary  materials  to  be 
sent  to  him  at  Drew  University  in 
Madison,  N.J.,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty. 

Baltimore  Churches  Combine 
Inner-City  Sunday  Schools 

A  union  Sunday  school,  one  of  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  being  tried  by  six  inner-city 
churches  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  project  has  a  professional  direc- 
tor and  involves  Methodist,  United 
Presbyterian,  Presbyterian,  U.S.,  and 
Episcopal  congregations  all  located  in 
downtown  Baltimore. 

The  joint  effort  is  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating duplications  in  manpower  and 
expense.  The  director,  Mrs.  Edward 
B.  Rutledge,  has  seven  trained,  sal- 
aried teachers  and  a  staff  of  volunteers 
including  consultants  in  art,  music, 
and  audio-visuals. 

The  school  meets  at  11  a.m.  on 
Sundays  at  Mount  Vernon  Place  Meth- 
odist Church  for  a  full  hour  of  instruc- 
tion followed  by  a  worship  service 
for  the  children.  The  first  Sunday 
more  than  100  pupils  in  grades  one 
through  eight  enrolled  in  classes. 

Episcopal  Pastor  David  H.  Pardoe. 
organizer  of  the  project,  explains  that 
the  school  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  composed  of  ministers  and 
laymen  from  each  church. 


Methodists 

Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes, 
the  first  Negro  ever  elected  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  major  American  City,  is 
an  active  layman  at  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Methodist  Church;  at  one  time,  he 
considered  the  ministry  as  a  career. 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch  of  New  York 
City,  old  enough  to  rank  as  the  senior 
bishop  of  any  church,  celebrated  his 
105th  birthday  November  7.  Still  ac- 
tive, he  regularly  attends  worship  at 
Manhattan's  Christ  Church,  Method- 
ist, and  this  past  summer  traveled  to 
Expo  67  and  to  San  Francisco,  for  the 
dedication  of  twin  great-great-grand- 
daughters, age  IJ2.  Bishop  Welch  has 
been  attending  Methodist  General 
Conferences  since  1888  and  has  reser- 
vations for  the  Uniting  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  and  EUB  churches  in 
Dallas  this  spring. 

Dr.  Wilmer  V.  Bell,  director  of 
adult  education  in  the  Baltimore  pub- 
lic schools,  has  been  elected  the  first 
lay  president  of  the  Maryland  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  He  is  active  in  the 
Govans  Methodist  Church. 


in  the  News 

A  Methodist  Crusade  Scholar,  Dr. 
Jacob  S.  Quiambao,  has  been  inaug- 
urated as  the  ninth  president  of  Ma- 
nila's Union  Theological  Seminary,  the 
Philippines'  principal  ecumenical  in- 
stitute. 

The  Clarksdale-Jerome  Methodist 
charge  in  Arizona,  where  the  Rev. 
Young  C.  Lee  serves  as  pastor,  spon- 
sored high-school  football  broadcasts 
on  radio  this  past  fall  in  an  innovative 
attempt  to  reach  the  unchurched.  Lay- 
man Duane  Kirby,  owner  of  nearby 
station  KVIO,  developed  the  project. 

Mrs.  Leon  W.  Pettersen,  member  of 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  recently  was  installed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  the  top  officer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Her  term 
of  office  runs  until  1970. 

A  sophomore  at  Methodist-related 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Leslie 
Bruning,  has  submitted  the  winning 
design  in  a  competition  to  choose  a 
flag  for  the  Church  Center  for  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City. 
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Brotherhood  Week  BU6S  Me! 


By  DONALD  W.  McEVOY 


T 


HAT'S  WHAT  I  said:   Brotherhood  Week  buss 


This  is  a  strange  tiling  for  me  to  say,  since  my 
job  is  with  the  organization  which  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  Brotherhood  Week  and  has  been  its  spon- 
sor annually  since  1933.  Each  February  I  work 
earnestly  to  get  governors  and  mayors  to  issue 
Brotherhood  Week  proclamations.  I  urge  newspapers 
to  editorialize;  radio  and  television  stations  to  pub- 
licize; churches,  schools,  civic  clubs,  PTAs, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  labor  unions  to  drama- 
tize— all  in  the  name  of  Brotherhood  Week.  But  still 
it  bugs  me! 

I  love  the  ideals  which  stand  behind  it:  human 
dignity,  liberty,  justice,  freedom,  democracy.  These 
are  the  verbal  symbols  of  the  great  concepts  which 
give  life  meaning,  and  they  can  make  us  great  when 
they  become  incarnate  in  our  day-by-day  relations. 

No,  it  isn't  what  Brotherhood  Week  stands  for 
that  depresses  me.  These  are  the  ingredients  of  the 
only  recipe  I  know  for  our  survival.  My  concern  is 
something  else — its  absurdity.  For  Brotherhood  Week 
is  a  symbol  of  the  vast  chasm  between  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be;  the  broad  gulf  between  where  we 
are  and  where  we  should  be;  the  fundamental  con- 
tradiction between  our  announced  intentions  and 
the  reality  of  our  continuing  denial  of  simple  justice 
to  so  many  of  our  fellows. 

To  think  that  after  so  many  years  we  still  have 
to  have  a  special  time  to  emphasize  the  basics  of 
our  life  together!  Here  we  are,  nearly  two  centuries 
distant  from  the  ringing  declaration  of  Jefferson  that 
"All  men  are  created  equal,  .  .  .  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Bights,"  and  at 
least  1  out  of  10  Americans  still  has  never  for  a 
single  day  enjoyed  that  promised  equality. 

Here  we  are,  nearly  200  years  removed  from 
Washington's  letter  to  the  Touro  Synagogue  at  New- 
port, B.I.,  assuring  them,  "Happily,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction;  to 
persecution  no  assistance."  I  have  yet  to  meet  an 
adult  Jew  who  has  not  at  some  time  suffered  taunts 
and  indignities  about  his  religion  from  the  Christian 
majority  in  America. 

Here  we  are,  39  years  away  from  the  vision  of 
Father  Hugh  McMenamin  of  Denver  who  dreamed 
of  a  new  American  holiday,  the  celebration  of  a 
"Declaration  of  Interdependence,"  which  led  to  the 
first  observance  of  Brotherhood  Week  on  a  national 
scale — and  we  still  find  it  necessary  to  observe  it! 

Looking  on  the  bright  side,  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  passing  years  since  that  first 
Brotherhood  Week: 

•  The  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  which  re- 
versed the  lesson  of  1928  that  a  Catholic  could  not 
aspire  to  the  highest  office  of  the  land. 

An  Interchurch  Feature  originated  by  Presbyterian  Survey. 
The  author,  an  ordained  Disciples  of  Christ  minister,  is 
executive  director,  Georgia  Region,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. — Your  Editors 


•  The  passage  of  civil-rights  legislation  which 
finally  placed  a  Congressional  stamp  of  approval  on 
our  constitutional  proclamations. 

•  The  emergence  of  the  dialogue  and  the  new 
freedom  of  communication  between  men  of  differing 
religious  traditions. 

•  The  denunciation  of  the  age-old  charges  of 
deicide  against  Jews  by  the  Vatican  Council  and 
many  Protestant  communions. 

•  Court  decisions  which  deny  the  use  of  public 
schools  as  instruments  of  religious  indoctrination, 
thus  protecting  the  religious  freedom  of  minorities. 

•  The  partial  awakening  of  the  church  to  its 
responsibilities  in  the  creation  of  an  open  church  in 
an  open  society  without  barriers  of  race  or  class. 

The  accomplishments  are  many,  but  children  are 
still  brutally  beaten,  while  police  stand  by,  for  the 
crime  of  trying  to  go  to  a  school  to  which  the  courts 
have  assigned  them.  Domestics  still  leave  their  chil- 
dren at  home  to  work  in  the  homes  of  prominent 
Christian  laymen  at  wages  less  than  half  the  mini- 
mum required  by  law  for  other  vocations.  Bombs 
still  shatter  the  picture  windows  of  black  Americans 
who  have  moved  into  white  neighborhoods  in  the 
pursuit  of  decent  housing  for  their  families. 

Jobs  on  the  supervisory  level  and  in  the  executive 
suite  are  still  denied  on  the  basis  of  religion  and 
race.  The  economic  gap  between  white  Americans 
and  black  Americans  continues  to  widen  despite  the 
new  legal  posture  of  the  nation.  Obscene  epithets  of 
"nigger,"  "kike,"  "spick,"  and  "greaser"  still  fall 
from  the  lips  of  some  who  proclaim  their  love  of 
God  in  church  pews  or  at  highly  publicized  prayer 
breakfasts.  Negro  men  are  still  called  "Boy,"  and 
Negro  women  are  seldom  granted  the  dignity  of  a 
last  name. 

Yes,  it  is  the  absurdity  of  Brotherhood  Week  that 
disheartens  me,  the  knowledge  that  it  is  still  neces- 
sary after  all  these  years.  Then,  too,  it  is  the  misuse 
and  misrepresentation  of  it  that  gets  me.  Can  slick 
slogans  and  simplistic  solutions  get  to  the  roots  of 
the  sickness  of  mankind?  Can  an  aspirin  tablet  treat 
a  cancer  of  the  soul? 

I  don't  fear  the  vicious  bigots  nearly  so  much  as 
I  do  the  gentle  people  of  prejudice  who  speak  in 
pious  tones:  "Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Jews  .  .  ." 
or,  "We  all  love  Fannie  Lou.  She  has  cleaned  house 
for  us  for  15  years,  you  know."  For  all  they  say, 
they  don't  want  the  church  to  get  involved  with  any 
of  the  efforts  to  change  the  structures  of  society  in 
such  a  way  as  to  grant  these  friends  and  loved  ones 
basic  justice. 

I  fear  that  Brotherhood  Week  may  encourage 
some  of  these  artful  dodgers.  It  may  provide  a  pallia- 
tive for  the  conscience,  a  chronological  island  of  es- 
cape from  involvement  with  mankind. 

For  these  reasons,  I  choose  to  hope,  strive,  and 
pray  for  the  coming  of  a  new  age  which  has  no  need 
for  a  Brotherhood  Week — a  time  when  "justice  rolls 
down  like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever- 
flowing  stream."  □ 
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a  report  to  concerned  laymen 


How  thoughtful  are  you 
about  your  minister's  time? 


While  most  Americans  today  are  enjoying 
shorter  and  shorter  work  hours  with  more  lei- 
sure time,  how  is  your  minister  faring? 

Clergymen  are  averaging  a  70  hour  work  week 
and  still  not  finding  sufficient  time  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  their  responsibilities! 

According  to  Ministers  Life  and  Casualty 
Union's  third  national  survey  of  Protestant 
ministers,  large  percentages  of  clergymen  report 
too  little  time  for  even  their  basic  responsibil- 
ities. For  instance: 

89%  of  all  ministers  report  needing 
more  time  for  study  and  prayer;  42% 
for  visiting  the  sick;  46%  for  counsel- 
ing; 56%  for  youth  work;  73%  for 
preparing  sermons  and  services. 

Of  course,  the  minister's  wife  would  like  him 
to  find  more  time  too,  for  his  family.  But  just 


finding  time  to  do  his  job  gets  more  difficult 
every  day  for  most  ministers. 

What  can  you,  a  layman,  do  to  help?  A 
couple  of  things.  One  is  to  make  fewer  demands 
on  your  minister's  time.  Think  before  you  re- 
quest his  presence  at  every  women's  society 
meeting,  young  people's  picnic,  men's  club  func- 
tion, church  basketball  game — or  before  you 
ask  him  to  give  an  invocation  at  a  banquet. 

Another  way  to  help  would  be  to  find  ways 
to  assist  your  minister  with  the  church's  ad- 
ministration and  organization  tasks.  This  is  a 
most  time-consuming  function,  according  to 
the  survey.  Finally,  you  can  aid  by  just  being 
aware  of  the  "time"  problem  your  minister 
may  have. 

As  a  thoughtful  layman,  you  may  find  other 
ways  to  free  your  minister  for  his  most  im- 
portant responsibilities.  Will  you  help? 


Reprints  of  this  public  service  message,  or  a  booklet  with 
the  total  survey  results,  are  available  on  request. 


JUL 
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Where  smoke  stacks  fume,  a  cross  marks  the  site  of  a  future  church  or  school. 

Industry  Comes  to 

India 


Oome  200  miles  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
northwest  of  Calcutta,  a  cloud-bedecked  mountain 
overlooks  a  part  of  India's  vast  new  industrial  develop- 
ment—the Damodar  River  Valley  Project.  It  is  not  a 
very  imposing  mountain,  but  it  is  holy  to  the  Jains 
who  have  been  coming  here  as  white-clad  pilgrims  for 


centuries.  This  ancient  sect  holds  life  in  such  rever- 
ence that  the  pilgrims  wear  masks  to  prevent  inhala- 
tion, and  possible  death,  to  any  small  insects. 

The  Jains,  symbolizing  the  very  old,  file  along  against 
a  background  of  industrialization  that  is  very  new,  as 
things  go  in  India.  The  area,  in  many  ways  compara- 
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At  Chandra-pur  a,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Damodar 
River  industrial  area, 
India's  abundant  supply  of 
soft  coal  is  burned 
to  generate  electrical 
power.  The  chief  engineer 
on  construction  of 
this  thermal  station  is  a 
Christian  who  opened 
his  home  for  worship  until 
a  church  was  built. 


Circuit  riding,  India-style:  To  reach  some  of  his  people,  this  Methodist  minister  crosses  the  Damodar  by  boat. 


About  15  miles  from 

Bishop  Rockey  School  is 

a  Methodist-built 

church  where  several 

denominations  worship. 

A  trend  in  India 

today  is  toward  union 

churches  with  pastors  and 

congregations  joining 

in  interdenominational 

services  and  programs. 


s& 
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ble  to  Europe's  Ruhr  Valley,  mines  tremendous  de- 
posits of  soft  coal  to  generate  the  electrical  power 
necessary  to  produce  steel,  fertilizer,  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery. 

Industry,  with  its  influx  of  workers  from  many  areas, 
has  helped  move  education  out  from  under  the  mango 
trees  and  into  modern  classrooms.  Meanwhile,  ancient 
customs  are  breaking  down,  and  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary effort  is  finding  new  fields  of  emphasis  among 
factories,  mines,  and  a  fast-changing  way  of  life.  To 
meet  the  challenge,  Methodism  has  abandoned  the 
old  concept  of  the  church's  role  which  came  with  its 
first  missionaries  to  land  at  Calcutta  in  1856.  The 
church  now  is  in  partnership,  rather  than  direct  leader- 
ship, in  such  fields  as  general  and  technical  education, 
evangelism,  health  improvement,  and  rural  reconstruc- 
tion. 

At  the  heart  of  this  program  are  the  schools  which 
train  indigenous  Christian  leaders  and,  as  a  by-prod- 
uct, help  create  a  climate  of  goodwill  within  a  largely 
Hindu  society. 

The  Bishop  Rockey  High  School  at  Gomoh,  founded 
in  the  1950s,  now  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Damodar  River 
industrial  area.  This  coeducational  school,  which  has 
drawn  considerable  support  from  U.S.  Methodists  of 
the  North  Indiana  Conference,  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
the  only  Protestant  school  in  a  large  area  which 
teaches  in  the  Hindi  language.  It  is  the  base  of  Meth- 
odist witness  in  the  valley,  and  its  steadily  growing 
enrollment  last  year  passed  the  600  mark.  Recognized 
by  the  Indian  government  after  years  of  frustrating 
delay,  the  school's  goal  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
created  by  an  industrial  society.   Mushrooming  resi- 
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Girls  combine  tlicir  colorful  saris  to  form  a 
flowerlike  design  in  a  program  sponsored  to  raise  funds 
for  a  Methodist  youth  camp.  Many  are  daughters  of 
industrial  workers  and  miners  in  the  area. 


Science  students  at  the  Bishop  Rockey  School 
concentrate  on  a  chemistry  lecture  in  their  long-awaited 
new  science  unit.  Donated  by  U.S.  Methodists,  it 
features  laboratories  and  a  lecture  theater. 


In  the  Gomoh  school's  highly  rated  domestic  science  departrru 


dential  areas  require  prompt  action  to  acquire  church 
sites  and  to  erect  sanctuaries,  and  there  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  trained  Christian  workers,  teachers,  and 
leaders. 

For  nearly  five  years,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  N. 
Elliott  of  the  North  Indiana  Conference  served  in 
several  capacities  at  the  Bishop  Rockey  School  and  in 
the  surrounding  district.  They  worked  to  raise  funds, 
expand  school  facilities,  and  organize  new  churches 
while  pressing  for  government  recognition  of  the  in- 
stitution at  ( iomoh. 

Many  students  are  the  children  of  miners,"  says  Mr. 


Elliott,  now  associate  pastor  of  High  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Muncie,  Ind.  "Some  are  Christian,  some 
Hindu.  Their  fathers  dig  the  coal  with  methods  that 
range  from  primitive  to  fairly  modern;  they  work  long 
hours,  and  many  of  their  families  live  in  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  many  ills  common  to  a  society 
that  has  become  rapidly  industrialized.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  high  incidence  of  alcoholism,  crowding, 
squalor,  and  illiteracy!' 

The  little  things  that  came  slowly  over  the  years 
are  the  basis  for  optimism  in  the  valley.  It  was  a  great 
day  at  Bishop  Rockey  School  when  tire  10,000-gallon 
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Is  learn  sewing  as  well  as  how  to  cook  on  India's  coke-burning  kitchen  stoves  called  chula. 


water  tank  was  completed.  The  tank  is  topped  by  a 
cross  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  it  towers  over  new 
red-brick  buildings,  a  campus  church,  enlarged  dormi- 
tories for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  new  facility  housing  a 
science  section  donated  by  the  Woman's  Division  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

"Many  of  our  high-school  graduates  move  into  in- 
dustry as  clerical  workers"  says  Mr.  Elliott.  "Others 
go  on  to  college  for  more  training.  Some  come  back 
to  teach  at  Bishop  Bockey  High  School!' 

It  is  no  accident,  he  said,  that  the  school  holds  a 
high  scholastic  rating  in  India.  In  1966,  more  than  80 


percent  of  the  students  who  took  state  tests  for  college 
matriculation  made  passing  grades.  This  compares  with 
less  than  50  percent  for  high-school  students  through- 
out India. 

While  academic  progress  is  satisfactory,  and  indus- 
try continues  to  grow,  nature  is  not  always  kind  to  the 
people  in  this  arid,  coal-rich  area  of  eastern  India. 

In  1966,  there  were  drought  and  famine.  "We  have 
had  no  rains,  so  all  the  rice  which  was  sown  has  dried 
up,"  wrote  the  Bev.  Hezkiel  Pershad,  then  principal 
of  Bishop  Bockey  High  School.  "Perhaps  you  know 
that  this  is  the  only  crop  which  is  grown  in  this  part 
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of  tin-  count!  '     the  people  have  nothing 

to  eat  and  not  i  !  For  next  year's  crop. 

"Due  to  tli  "1  rains. ..the  wells  are  sure  to 

dry  up.  All  thi  and  ponds  have  dried  up  so  we 

bear  thai  11  not  be  able  to  get  electricity  be- 

cause the  thermal  power  stations  and  the  hydroelec- 
tric stations  cannot  produce  the  needed  electricity 
without  sufficient  water!' 

Drought  came  on  the  heels  of  a  tornado  which  left 
campus  trees  stripped  or  uprooted,  took  down 
hundreds  of  feet  of  compound  walls,  blew  tiles  from 
the  church  roof,  and  damaged  walls  and  furniture  to 
such  an  extent  that  "it  looked  as  if  the  area  had  been 
bombed!' 

Meanwhile,  the  Indian  government  had  recognized 
both  the  biology  and  domestic  science  departments 
at  the  school.  More  emphasis  was  being  placed  on  a 


n  ading  program,  but  lack  of  funds  leaves  the  library 
with  a  shortage  of  books  and  in  need  of  a  trained 
librarian,  the  principal  reported. 

A  cook  at  the  school,  who  wanted  to  become  a 
Christian,  could  not  be  accepted  unless  his  entire 
family  also  adopted  Christianity.  ( Otherwise  he  would 
have  been  ostracized  from  his  relatives.) 

"He  went  and  discussed  the  matter  with  his  family" 
said  his  supervisor,  "but  his  wife  and  her  relations 
strongly  opposed  the  idea— and  hence  he  remains  a 
Hindu!' 

There  are  as  many  hurdles  ahead  as  there  are  be- 
hind, but  work  at  the  school  goes  on  despite  famine, 
tornadoes,  and  needs  that  cannot  be  met  immediately. 

It  is  simply  a  case  of  continuing  to  witness  for 
Christ,  "and  to  do  whatever  best  we  can,"  says  Mr. 
Pershad.  -Herman  B.  Teeter 


Although  Methodist  leadership  in  India  now  is  indigenous,  foreign  missionaries  remain  in  some  areas. 
This  nurse  ministers  to  aboriginal  people  who  live  close  to,  but  are  as  yet  untouched  by,  industrial  progress. 
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WITH  A  FEW 

GOOD  MONTHS 

TO  LIVE 


The  question  is  how  to  live  them  to  the  fullest. 
For  Helen  Clasper,  this  meant  continuing  to  do  all  the  normal  things- 
and  appreciating  them  with  a  deep  and  joyous  intensity. 

By  PAUL  D.  CLASPER 


I 


HAD  been  a  pastor  and  a  mis- 
sionary for  many  years,  and  had 
stood  with  many  people  in  some  of 
their  grimmest  struggles.  But  even 
these  experiences  did  not  prepare 
me  for  the  day  a  doctor  at  Boston's 
Lahey  Clinic  told  me  that  my  wife's 
cancer  was  terminal. 

When  I  asked,  "How  long  do  you 
think  we  will  have  together?"  his 
answer  was  straightforward:  "Like- 
ly a  few  good  months." 

Until  then,  I  suppose,  our  lives 
had  been  remarkably  uncompli- 
cated. Helen  and  I  met  in  college 
and  married  after  graduation.  We 
went  on  to  seminary,  and  she  took 
her  religious  education  degree 
when  I  received  my  bachelor  of 
divinity. 

After  graduation,  we  were  busy 
serving  a  small-town  church  while 
I  continued  graduate  study.  As 
time  went  on,  we  became  increas- 
ingly interested  in  overseas  mis- 
sions. Finally  we  applied  for  mis- 
sionary service  and  were  accepted 
by  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 

During  the  next  five  years  of  my 


doctoral  grind,  Helen  held  a  good 
job  in  a  Brooklyn  bank,  and  I 
served  as  assistant  minister  in 
Hanson  Place  Central  Methodist 
Church.  Then  we  went  to  Burma, 
and  lived  there  for  10  happy  years 
while  I  was  vice-president  of  the 
Burma  Divinity  School.  Helen, 
along  with  raising  our  two  daugh- 
ters, did  some  teaching  and  made 
our  Burmese  home  a  favorite  stop- 
over for  all  manner  of  travelers. 

Then,  while  we  were  home  on  a 
routine  furlough,  doctors  dis- 
covered that  Helen  had  not  one  but 
two  incurable  diseases:  multiple 
sclerosis  and  cancer.  Meanwhile, 
we  learned  that  political  conditions 
barred  us  from  returning  to  Burma 
where  we  had  left  everything,  ex- 
pecting to  be  back  within  a  year. 
We  were  without  a  home,  rootless, 
and  displaced. 

By  now  my  prayer  had  become, 
"O  Lord,  what  next?" 

By  the  time  the  doctor  told  me 
"likely  a  few  good  months,"  Helen 
knew  almost  everything  there  was 
to  be  known.  I  say  "almost"  since 
at  that  time  she  did  not  know  that 


malignancy  had  spread  to  her 
liver  and  was  terminal.  The  doctor 
felt  there  was  no  point,  just  then, 
in  adding  this  information  to  all  she 
already  had  faced.  So,  for  me,  the 
hardest  thing  was  to  carry  this 
burden  in  silence. 

One  of  the  first  questions  was: 
Should  I  try  to  carry  on  as  usual 
or  radically  alter  our  style  of  life? 
Normal  for  us  meant  far  too  many 
speaking  engagements,  for  ex- 
ample. We  talked  this  over,  and 
together  we  decided  that  we  should 
make  the  days  as  full  and  as  much 
like  we  had  known  as  possible. 

One  of  our  close  missionary 
friends  visited  us,  and  I  told  her  of 
my  effort  to  maintain  a  semblance 
of  hope  and  normality.  Afterwards 
she  wrote: 

"It  isn't  in  your  face  or  demeanor, 
for  you  keep  up  a  gay,  relaxed 
front.  It  is  in  the  way  you  look  at 
her  when  you  think  she  isn't  aware. 
If  Helen  were  ever  to  glance  up 
sudden ly  and  catch  one  of  those 
looks!  They  are  filled  with  such 
love  and  pain  that  I  couldn't  bear 
it  and  broke  into  a  flurry  of  corn- 
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men!  or  dish  passing  to  keep  from 
being  oven  ome  with  pity. 

You  know  it  better  than  1.  but 
at  the  nsk  oi  being  heavy-footed, 

I  wanl  tO  say  that  Helen  is  little 
short  of  great.  She  opens  her  hand 
ami  lets  yon  go.  \u  you  even 
aware  how  impossible  that  is  for 
most  women?  We  want  to  clutch 
what  we  love,  to  be  reassured  of 
love  and  show  love;  but  she  goes 
beyond  this  and  shows  love  by 
making  you  free  of  it." 

The  time  of  day,  the  weather,  and 
my  own  slate  of  health  had  much 
to  do  with  how  "purple"  and  how 
often  my  times  of  desolation  would 
set  in.  The  late  afternoons  on  win- 
ter days  were  the  low  times,  and  I 
could  almost  predict  them.  But 
knowing  this  was  not  enough  to 
ward  them  off  completely.  Beyond 
that,  there  was  nothing  like  hard 
work,  play  with  the  children,  and 
the  steady  camaraderie  of  trusted 
friends  to  help  me  through  those 
first  three  months  after  the  doctor's 
report. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  I  had  to  go 
job  hunting — for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  When  the  furlough  was 
over,  what?  Frankly,  for  a  time,  I 
am  sure  I  loaded  Helen  morning, 
noon,  and  night  with  talk  and  end- 
less discussion  about  what  to  do.  I 
debated  whether  I  should  spare  her 
some  of  this,  but  it  would  have  been 
impossible — and  Helen  seemed  to 
thrive  on  helping  me  slog  through 
every  inch  of  that  most  difficult 
decision. 

Then  came  the  bright  day  when 
Charles  Banson,  then  dean  of  the 
Theological  School  of  Drew  Uni- 
versity, Madison,  N.J. — a  long-time, 
trusted  friend — telephoned:  "Come 
over  and  help  us!" 

We  moved  into  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  student  dormitory,  and 
Helen  and  I  could  have  felt  almost 
like  newly  weds — except  for  our 
daughters,  aged  nine  and  five.  We 
had  almost  nothing  with  which  to 
start  housekeeping  (we  had  lived 
in  a  furnished  mission-board  house 
the  previous  year),  and  life  in  a 
student  dorm  was  ideal  for  us  that 
year. 

In  many  ways,  we  felt  just  like 
students:  we  were  new  to  the 
campus;  we  were  new  to  an  Amer- 
ican seminary,  in  this  capacity';  we 
were  trying  to  find  our  way  through 


a  new  chapter  in  OUT  lives;  we  had 
more  academic  interest  than  hard 
cash;  and,  like  newlywcds,  we 
were  in  love! 

Ever  since  our  marriage  we  had 
read  and  reread  Alice  Duer  Miller's 
The  White  Cliffs.  The  lines  that 
struck  us  most  came  back  during 
those  last  months  together: 

Lovers  in  peacetime, 

With  fifty  years  to  live, 
Have  time  to  tease  and  quarrel 

And  question  what  to  give; 
But  lovers  in  wartime 

Better  understand 
The  fullness  of  living 

With  death  close  at  hand.1 

With  the  months  ticking  off,  and 
the  doctor's  words  dogging  every 
step,  we  carried  on,  doing  all  the 
normal  things — but  with  an  inten- 
sity of  appreciation  I  am  sure  the 
carefree  could  never  know.  Helen 
was  able  to  do  less  and  less;  but, 
fortunately,  there  was  never  a  time 
when  she  could  not  enjoy  some  part 
of  the  day  and  entertain  some 
friends. 
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N  THE  fall,  when  she  was  still 
relatively  strong,  I  came  in  at  mid- 
night from  visiting  in  a  nearby  stu- 
dent apartment  and  found  that 
Helen  and  our  neighbor,  Bonnie 
Courtney,  a  new  faculty  wife,  had 
gone  out!  It  was  one  of  those 
"clean-up  days"  in  Madison,  when 
you  put  out  on  the  curb — free  for 
the  taking — anything  that  you  want 
to  discard.  Helen  and  Bonnie  had 
jumped  the  gun  slightly,  and  they 
returned  with  wide  grins  and  snap- 
ping eyes,  lugging  a  huge  rug  and 
a  variety  of  other  odds  and  ends. 

By  Christmas  1964,  Helen  knew 
all  there  was  to  be  known.  Now,  at 
last,  there  was  nothing  unshared 
between  us. 

In  the  spring,  Janet  Michalson 
invited  the  faculty  wives  for  a 
morning  of  painting  and  I  am  sure 
nobody  enjoyed  it  as  much  as 
Helen.  She  could  enjoy  a  piece  of 
watermelon  with  some  of  the  girl 
students  with  a  gusto  that  was 
amazing.  All  the  ordinary  events 
simply  had  another  dimension  and 


i  From     Tii,.     White    Cliffs     by    Alice     D>«r 
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greater  intensity  "with  death  close 
at  hand." 

There  was  a  final  dorm  party 
near  the  end  of  the  school  term — a 
late  blast.  Helen  insisted  on  staying 
to  its  end,  and  rightfully  so!  She 
knew  this  was  the  last  such  affair, 
but  for  her  "last"  had  a  different 
meaning. 

Toward  the  end,  we  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  buying  a 
house.  Helen  participated  to  the 
hilt,  if  not  by  seeing  each  place,  at 
least  by  listening  to  my  minute  de- 
scriptions. After  we  made  our  selec- 
tion, she  began  figuring  out  how 
to  accumulate  and  place  the  neces- 
sary furnishings. 

One  of  the  high  peaks  of  those 
last  months  was  a  calm  and  simple 
discussion  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Helen's  religious  life  was  charac- 
terized by  an  honest,  healthy  use 
of  a  fairly  traditional  terminology, 
and  she  had  the  Hoosier  farmer's 
uncanny  sense  for  the  real  thing  as 
opposed  to  the  phony.  I  don't 
think  she  had  imbibed  much  of  the 
God-is-dead  writings,  although  the 
concerns  of  the  times,  especially 
the  theological  themes,  naturally 
had  filtered  into  our  home.  This  is 
what  she  said  that  day,  knowing 
that  the  end  was  near: 

"As  to  whether  there  is  a  God 
or  not,  I  just  can't  say.  I  can't  even 
say  if  it  is  important  to  say.  But  I 
know  the  love  of  my  friends,  and 
my  family,  and  my  husband;  and 
if  it  is  true  that  God  is  love,  then  I 
guess  that's  what  I  believe  in." 

There  was  this  same  earthy  real- 
ism about  any  religious  utterance 
she  made.  These  came  very  infre- 
quently. She  never  mentioned  the 
matter  of  a  memorial  service  or 
funeral  arrangements.  Several 
times,  she  said,  "I  recall  descrip- 
tions of  heaven;  as  for  me,  I'd  just 
as  soon  enjoy  a  little  more  of  God's 
good  earth,  and  spend  some  more 
time  with  my  family." 

The  traditional  consolations 
seemed  to  mean  very  little  to  her, 
yet  how  adequate  was  the  simple 
but  robust  faith  with  which  she 
looked  steadily  at  the  approaching 
end. 

People  always  ask,  "How  did  you 
prepare  the  children  for  this  crisis?" 
I  am  not  really  sure,  and  certainly 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  done  the 
best  way.  I  suppose,  in  a  sense,  you 
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don't  prepare  them;  they  simply 
live  through  it  with  you.  I  doubt  if 
Helen  said  much  to  them. 

When  Cindy's  teacher  learned  of 
Helen's  death  she  was  completely 
surprised,  because  all  year  long  she 
had  had  no  inkling  from  Cindy  that 
her  mother  was  sick!  Given  her 
physical  limitations,  Helen  did  the 
same  thing  within  the  home  that 
any  mother  would  do.  She  did  go 
out  of  her  way  to  make  the  girls 
do  things  for  themselves,  and 
Cindy  was  braiding  her  own  hair 
all  that  year.  (Helen's  hands  were 
crippled  by  the  multiple  sclerosis. ) 
One  faculty  friend  commented  that 
"nothing  impressed  me  more  than 
the  naturalness  of  her  discipline 
and  that,  for  the  children's  sake,  she 
never  went  soft  on  them  during  her 
illness."  I'm  sure  this  was  one  of 
the  greatest  parts  of  preparing 
them. 

A  few  times  I  tried  to  impress 
Cindy,  who  was  nine,  with  the 
thought  that  her  mother  might  not 
improve  and  might  get  worse.  But 
Cindy  was  unabashedly  optimistic. 
When  Helen  would  have  one  of 
her  brighter  days,  Cindy  would 
come  to  me  quietly  and  say,  "Look, 
Daddy,  she  really  is  getting  better; 
I  just  know  she  will.  You  needn't 
worry." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cathy,  at  five, 
now  and  then  evinced  more  real- 
ism. One  evening,  near  graduation 
time,  she  asked,  "Daddy,  every 
night  I  pray  for  Mommy  to  get  bet- 
ter, and  she  only  gets  worse.  Why?" 
No  one  answer  would  fit  both 
daughters! 

The  "few  good  months"  length- 
ened until  we  reached  the  maxi- 
mum the  doctor  had  mentioned. 
Graduation  morning  came,  and 
Helen  watched  the  outdoor  proces- 
sion from  a  chair  near  the  entrance 
to  the  dormitory.  But  when  close 
friends  stopped  in  at  noon,  she  was 
too  weak  to  see  them.  However,  by 
ten  o'clock  that  evening,  she  was 
bright  and  with  the  help  of  my  aunt 
who  had  come  to  be  with  us  in  the 
last  weeks,  had  about  20  from  the 
dormitory  in  for  dessert  and  coffee. 
This  was  typical  of  the  oscillation 
between  good  and  bad  periods  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

Helen's  birthday  was  June  23, 
and  Donna  Lu  Imler  spread  the 
word  around  the  campus.  Friends 
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chopped  in  that  day  from  morning 
till  evening.  When  the  last  student- 
couple  left,  Helen  spoke  of  how 
tired  she  was  and  how  happy  the 
day  had  been. 

The  next  day  we  both  signed  the 
papers  for  our  new  house.  We 
laughed  about  my  giving  her  a  new 
home  for  her  birthday!  And  the 
next  day,  with  the  help  of  my  fac- 
ulty buddies,  I  began  to  move  the 
bits  of  furniture  Helen  had  accu- 
mulated— an  amazing  collection, 
from  want  ads,  graduating  students, 
and  furloughed  missionaries.  When 
I  returned  home  that  evening,  with 
high  hopes  that  we  would  be  in  the 
house  in  one  more  day,  I  saw  that 
she  had  weakened  a  great  deal. 
About  noon  the  next  day  she 
slipped  quietly  away. 
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ELLIXG  the  children  was  just 
plain  rough.  Children  have  an 
amazing  realism  and  a  capacity  to 
bounce.  Immediately  they  began  to 
ask  if  they  could  invite  all  their 
school  friends  to  the  memorial  ser- 
vice. 

Cathy  was  playing  at  the  door 
when  the  neighboring  student- 
couple  returned  from  church. 
Quickly  she  asked,  "Have  you 
heard  about  Mommy?"  When  they 
said  "No,"  wondering  what  our 
latest  family  adventure  had  been, 
she  answered  very  factually  with 
no  trace  of  the  morbid,  "She  died." 
There  was  not  the  slightest  request 
for  sympathy  in  this  straightfor- 
ward notice  of  what  had  happened. 
Cindy  took  things  quietly,  with  an 
assuring  smile,  as  if  always  to  keep 
Daddy  from  worrying. 

What  friends  do  at  a  time  like 
this  means  everything.  So  many 
wonder  what  to  say,  or  what  to  do. 
I  suppose  people  vary  a  great  deal, 
but  at  least  from  my  position  I 
would  say  that  it  is  not  what  you 
say  or  do,  but  the  fact  that  you 
communicate;  which  means  that  by 
the  myriad  ways  of  friendship  you 
simply  let  people  know  that  you 
are  "there"  and  are  "for  them." 

Who  can  write  of  what  follows? 
The  vivid  memories  and  the  devas- 
tating loneliness  which  is  not  only 
in  the  mind  but  practically  over- 
comes you  physically;  the  staying 
power  of  sensitive  friends  who  are 
just   there;   the   new   friends   who 


suddenly  appear,  especially  those 
who  have  themselves  passed 
through  a  similar  valley;  the 
struggling  attempt  to  achieve  the 
impossible — being  both  Mom  and 
Pop;  and  new  work  to  be  done  and 
a  whole  new  heart  needed. 

As  soon  afterwards  as  possible 
I  took  the  girls  to  see  The  Sound 
of  Music.  They  already  knew  the 
music  by  heart,  and  I  wanted  them 
to  see  where  it  fit;  but  mostly  I 
wanted  them  to  see  the  story  of  a 
home  that  once  knew  loss  and  lived 
to  see  a  new  hope. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  told  the  girls 
that  one  of  my  main  jobs  would  be 
to  try  to  find  a  housekeeper  for 
our  new  home.  Cathy  prayed: 
"Help  Daddy  to  get  us  Julie  An- 
drews to  be  our  housekeeper,"  at 
which  point  an  older  and  wiser 
Cindy  gave  her  a  rib-cracking 
nudge  and  said,  "Not  Julie 
Andrews,  somebody  just  like  Julie 
Andrews." 

Some  months  later  Cindy  crawled 
into  my  lap  as  I  was  reading. 

"Daddy,  all  the  other  girls  have 
mamas;  I  sure  wish  I  had  a  mama 
too." 

"Yes,  Cindy,  it  would  be  nice." 

"Daddy,  do  you  know  those  two 
children  I  play  with  named  Jean 
and  George?" 

"Yes,  Cindy,  they  are  fine  chil- 
dren. You  always  seem  to  pick  the 
nicest  children   for  your  friends." 

"Well,  Daddy,  their  father  died 
of  cancer  a  few  years  ago  and  their 
mother  has  to  bring  them  up  all  by 
herself." 

"She  has  a  tough  job,  I  know. 
She  is  certainly  doing  well." 

"Well,  Daddy,  she  is  very,  very 
nice.  Daddy" — (pause) — "Daddy, 
would  you  like  to  meet  her  some- 
time?" 

"Well,  Cindy,  take  it  easy!  I 
mean,  surely  I'd  like  to  meet  her 
sometime,  but,  well,  we'll  have  to 
talk  about  that  a  bit." 

"Daddy,"  she  continued,  "does  it 
make  any  difference  if  she  is  a 
Boman  Catholic?" 

But  the  girls'  new  mother  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  Boman  Catholic.  She 
is  Janet  Michalson,  whose  husband 
— my  friend  and  colleague — lost  his 
life  in  a  plane  crash  not  long  after 
Helen  died. 

My  daughters  think  she  beats 
Julie  Andrews  all  hollow.  □ 
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CHURCH 


By  DON  HAl 
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ITH  THE  colorful  brochure  of  the  1975  Inter- 
national Church  Architecture  Convention  clutched 
eagerly  in  his  hand,  building-committee  chairman 
John  Wesley  Weary  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
toward  the  exhibit  he  had  waited  so  long  to  see:  The 
Perfect  Church,  explained  in  the  brochure  as  "the 
first  totally  personalized  service  of  worship." 

As  a  glass  elevator  took  him  to  the  proper  floor,  he 
reflected  on  the  early  days  of  the  technological  revo- 
lution in  religious  worship.  The  beginnings  were 
crude — first  just  tape-recorded  sermons  for  shut-ins. 
and  now  and  then  closed-circuit  TV  to  accommodate 
overflow  crowds.  But  then  recorders  were  employed 
to  answer  telephones  and  give  people  answers  to 
their  problems,  after  which  the  movement  really 
picked  up  speed. 

The  elevator  stopped  and  John  stepped  out.  Before 
him  beneath  a  huge  bubble  of  glass,  was  a  long  double 
row  of  what  looked  like  telephone  booths  with  a 
caq^eted  center  aisle  running  between  them.  A  sign 
verified  that  this,  indeed,  was  "The  Perfect  Church" 
exhibit. 

To  prepare  himself  for  the  experience,  he  felt  in 
his  pocket  for  the  transistorized  "Daily  Thought" 
machine  he  always  carried  with  him.  "Thursday,'  he 
reminded  himself,  and  stroked  the  dial. 

( Click )  "Have  faith,"  the  familiar  mechanical  voice 
responded  faithfully.  "Believe  in  Life,  in  Love,  in  all 
things  Good.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  who  be- 
lieves" (click).  He  was  ready. 

He  stepped  into  the  bubble  through  an  opening 
that  revealed  itself  as  he  approached.  "The  super- 
markets have  nothing  on  us!"  he  rejoiced  as  he  en- 
tered. 

As  his  foot  touched  the  carpet,  he  was  welcomed 
by  a  refined  mechanical  voice! 

"Welcome  to  the  perfect  church!  Perfect  because 
you  are  guaranteed  absolute  satisfaction.  Absolute 
satisfaction  because  you  personally  select  every  part 
of  the  service.  Please  follow  the  perfect  usher  now 
before  you." 

A  soft  light  came  on  above  his  head.  Its  beam 
brushed  his  shoulder,  traveled  down  to  the  carpet, 
and  invited  him  to  follow  down  the  corridor. 

"Most  efficient!"  beamed  John  Wesley  Weary.  "This 
is  what  I  call  an  usher!" 

He  followed  the  beam  ahead,  past  ranks  of  com- 
partments on  either  side,  each  with  a  small  amber 
light  discreetly  blinking,  "Occupied." 

Pausing  momentarily,  Weary  fell  behind  and  was 
pleased  to  see  the  "usher"  adjust  its  speed  accommo- 
datingly. Then  they  proceeded  together  to  an  open 
booth,  where  the  beam  waited  with  bright,  imper- 
sonal patience  until  John  casually  strolled  in. 

Immediately  the  well-modulated  voice  was  there 
to  direct  him.  "Be  seated,  please."  He  settled  back 
in  the  cushioned  seat. 

"Now  you  will  be  left  alone  for  as  long  as  you 
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desire.  Every  element  of  worship  is  available  by  the 
use  of  the  instrument  panel  before  you." 

A  light  switched  on,  illuminating  the  band  of  dials 
before  him,  and  the  voice  went  on. 

"For  proper  physical  comfort,  adjust  the  dial  now 
lit  by  the  green  light  and  then  proceed  with  your 
worship.  Benedicte  Deo." 

A  soft  click  indicated  the  voice  had  concluded  its 
instructions,  and  that  Weary  now  was  on  his  own. 

The  comfort  control  brought  temperature  and  at- 
mosphere to  the  desired  balance,  tilted  the  seat  to 
his  favorite  angle,  and  agreeably  softened  the  cushion. 
That  cared  for,  he  turned  eagerly  to  the  remaining 
instruments  on  the  panel. 

"Organ!"  He  jumped  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

"That's  what  comes  of  being  a  Methodist,"  he 
thought.  "I'm  used  to  so  much  noise  in  church.  Any- 
way, I'll  have  some  music  now." 

He  turned  the  organ  knob  slowly,  passed  Bach,  and 
stopped  at  "Favorite  Hymns,"  decisively  switching  to 
point  three — "Soft." 

"Soft  music,  that's  what  I  like,"  he  smiled  happily, 
sinking  deeper  into  the  cushions.  "I'm  a  man  of  simple 
tastes.  Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  good  building — 
how  many  times  I've  tried  to  tell  that  to  the  building 
committee!"' 

Then  he  dialed  the  Scripture  knob  to  Psalm  23. 
"Why  do  they  ever  read  anything  else?  Now  there, 
that's  beautiful!  A  Scripture  lesson  with  organ  back- 
ground. What  lovely  simplicity!"  And  he  artfully 
turned  up  the  organ  volume  and  faded  "the  house  of 
the  Lord  forever"  down  into  the  music. 

When  the  last  chord  of  the  hymn  echoed  and  died, 
Weary  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he  came  to  at- 
tention. A  little  fuzz  of  light  appeared  at  the  far  end 
of  the  panel  and  touched — just  barely  touched — the 
edge  of  a  small  box,  played  about  it  suggestively, 
winked  out  once,  then  came  on  again.  Weary  watched 
it  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  admiration. 

"Now  that's  a  way  to  take  a  collection!  No  speeches, 
no  drives.  No  pledge  cards  or  envelopes.  Just  a  nice, 
gentle  suggestion  that  contributions  are  appreciated." 
And  he  cheerfully  dropped  in  a  quarter. 
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.E  PONDERED  a  moment  the  deep  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  giving  stimulates.  Then  an  even 
deeper  feeling  prompted  him  to  look  at  his  watch. 
"Hmmmm — wonder  what  Mary  will  have  for  dinner. 
Say,  it's  time  for  the  sermon!" 

He  inspected  the  sermon  selector  with  some  inter- 
est, noting  the  ornate  timer  with  satisfaction.  Another 
dial  gave  choices  of  subject  matter  under  the  head- 
ings: "Psychological,"  "Biblical,"  "Current  Events," 
"Evangelistic,"  and  "Poetic." 

Smiling  contentedly,  he  set  the  timer  at  the  five- 
minute  mark,  the  subject  dial  at  "Psychological,"  the 
comfort  control  at  "Softest  cushion,"  and  sat  back  to 


listen.  "Short  sermons  are  best,"  he  philosophized.  "A 
man  can't  remember  more  than  five  minutes  worth 
anyway." 

As  the  perfectly  modulated  voice  began  to  speak, 
John  found  his  mind  racing  with  ideas  for  improve- 
ments in  the  service  offered  by  the  "perfect"  church. 
For  one  thing,  the  designers  had  obviously  neglected 
the  visual  aspect  of  worship.  "There  ought  to  be  a  TV 
screen  up  there.  It  could  play  video-tapes  of  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  preachers!  A  man  could  have 
his  choice  of  the  best." 

He  reasoned  it  was  probably  because  he  was  a 
Methodist,  but  he  did  miss  hearing  people  sing.  He 
made  a  mental  note  that,  in  working  out  the  details 
of  his  church,  he  would  have  recordings  of  famous 
choirs,  with  stereo  speakers  all  around  each  booth  to 
give  one  the  feeling  of  being  in  church. 
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-FTER  THAT  inspiration,  he  sat  and  looked 
around  him  as  the  sermon  came  to  its  conclusion.  "Yes, 
it  is  just  about  perfect,"  he  muttered  aloud. 

When  the  voice  said,  "Amen,"  the  subtle  fuzz  of 
light  appeared  on  the  panel  again.  John  found  him- 
self wondering  what  possibly  could  be  coming  next. 

"We  already  had  the  offering — maybe  the  machine 
needs  an  adjustment.  Of  course — the  invitation  to 
Christian  discipleship!"  he  decided.  "How  could  I  for- 
get that?" 

As  soft  music  filled  the  booth,  the  light  illuminated 
a  row  of  buttons,  cordially  beckoning  his  attention  to 
another  decision  that  lay  before  him.  The  buttons 
were  labeled  for  his  choice:  Join  Church  (includes 
study  course);  Marriage;  Baptism;  Funeral;  Self -im- 
provement Study  Kit;  Guide  to  Home  Psychoanalysis; 
Parent's  Manual;  and  Marriage  Made  Easy.  Without  a 
moments  hesitation,  John  pushed  all  the  buttons,  com- 
pletely carried  away  with  the  efficiency  of  the  per- 
formance. One  after  the  other,  the  pamphlets  and 
packets  were  softly  deposited  on  his  lap. 

He  stood  to  leave  the  booth  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
altation that  he  nearly  missed  seeing  the  outstretched 
mechanical  hand  beside  the  door.  Mumbling  a  hasty 
apology,  he  clasped  the  device  with  all  the  warmth  of 
the  moment — and  was  pleased  to  feel  the  mechanism 
respond  with  exactly  the  same  pressure  he  himself 
exerted.  "Very  clever!"  he  beamed  into  the  face  be- 
fore him — then  frowned  uncomfortably  as  he  dis- 
covered it  was  his  own.  A  mirror  placed  at  just  the 
right  height  gave  John  Wesley  Weary  a  reflection  of 
himself. 

"It  was  a  pretty  disturbing  thing,"  he  explained  to 
the  committee  as  he  made  his  report. 

"There  I  was,  shaking  hands  with  myself.  The  only 
false  note  in  the  whole  scheme.  It  must  have  been 
somebody's  idea  of  a  joke,  that's  all  I  can  say. 

"But  after  all,  like  I've  told  you  so  many  times — 
you  can't  have  everything!"  □ 
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By    FRANCIS    L.     BROCKMAN,    Secretary   for   Cultivation 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief 


Protestant  relief  agencies  are  doing  much  to  help 

dispossessed  civilian  war  victims,  says  this  author  after  seeing  them  in  action. 

But  far  more  will  be  required  to  rebuild  after  fighting  stops. 
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T  WAS  Sunday  in  Saigon. 

Like  an  aging  dowager  who  re- 
tains traces  of  lost  beauty,  the  city 
bespeaks  its  yesterdays.  Broad, 
tree-lined  avenues  are  crowded 
with  scooters,  bicycles,  rickshas, 
and  Jeeps.  Splendid  houses,  some 
with  stately  French  window  grills 
and  balconies,  suffer  the  indignity 
of  shops  and  bars  infiltrating  their 
lower  floors. 

Soldiers  of  many  lands  walk  the 
streets,  stopping  occasionally  to 
buy  bangles,  tiger  teeth,  lacquer 
ware  and  paintings.  Orientals  eat 
rice  and  vegetables  at  sidewalk 
cafes.  Con  men  offer  to  exchange 
your  money  at  black-market  rates. 
And  bar  girls — some  of  them  beau- 
tiful— beckon  from  doorways.  The 
Saigon  River  moves  through  the 
city  bearing  the  traffic  of  both 
peace  and  war — scurrying  sampans, 
merchant  ships,  military  vessels, 
and  a  white  medical  ship  marked 
with  large  red  crosses. 

The  congregation  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's Episcopal  Church  raises  its 
voice  in  song: 

The  company  of  angels 

Air  praising  Thee  on  high, 

And  mortal  men,  and  all  things 

Created,  make  reply. 

As  we  reach  the  final  phrase,  the 
thunderous  roar  of  passing  jets  fills 
the     air — created     things     making 


Vietnamese  refugec-patients 

prepare  (heir  own  meals  outside  the 

clinics  where  they  are  treated. 


ominous  reply  in  a  country  at  war. 

One  of  my  purposes  in  coming 
to  Viet  Nam  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  (VCS),  an  agen- 
cy heavily  supported  by  MCOR — 
the  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief.  Church  World  Service 
(through  which  MCOR  works), 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
join  together  in  this  co-operative 
effort  to  aid  needy  Vietnamese. 
Their  suffering  has  been  greatly 
intensified  by  the  long  and  tragic 
war  which  affects  civilian  and  mili- 
tary population  alike. 

Methodists  through  MCOR  will 
contribute  $150,000  this  year  to  the 
program  of  Vietnam  Christian  Ser- 
vice. There  are  69  people  working 
in  VCS;  7  of  these  are  Methodists, 
with  more  to  be  sent  later.  They 
work  in  10  locations  in  Viet  Nam. 
There  arc  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  agriculturists,  and  home 
economists.  Some  are  mechanics 
and  some  are  doing  alternate  ser- 
vice as  conscientious  objectors. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  is  only 
one  of  many  agencies,  both  private 
and  governmental,  working  in  Viet 
Nam.  VCS  does  not  seek  to  com- 
pete with  the  others  but  wants 
to  go  deeper.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment's AID  (Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development)  program,  for 
example,  which  works  through  the 
Viet  Nam  Refugee  Commissariat, 
is  almost  entirely  a  hand-out  pro- 
gram. It  distributes  wheat,  cooking 
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oil,  dry  milk,  and  cornmeal.  VCS, 
on  the  other  hand,  works  with  peo- 
ple, developing  their  skills  and 
their  health,  training  them  for  the 
future. 

That  virtually  every  Vietnamese 
is  affected  by  the  war  is  a  truism; 
that  huge  numbers  are  forced  to 
flee  from  villages  and  homes  is  in- 
disputable. The  South  Vietnamese 
government  estimates  that   1,750,- 

000  people  now  are  or  have  been 
refugees. 

In  my  talks  with  VCS  Director 
Paul  Leatherman  and  his  staff,  it 
was  decided  that  I  would  visit  five 
of  the  seven  major  areas  where 
VCS  teams  are  working.  I  soon  was 
to  experience  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  transportation  and  com- 
munications that  travelers  in  a 
country  at  war  face  daily,  for  I 
traveled  with  no  set  schedule,  mak- 
ing arrangements  as  I  went  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks.  What  is  more, 

1  speak  no  Vietnamese. 

The  first  trip  was  to  Hue,  Viet 
Nam's  ancient  imperial  capital, 
now  a  university  city  of  about  115,- 
000  population,  375  miles  north  of 
Saigon.  The  C-130  military  plane 
in  which  I  flew  to  Hue  looked  as 
if  it  would  never  get  off  the 
ground.  Great  credit,  however, 
should  be  given  to  military  and 
U.S.  AID  transport.  Undependable 
though  their  schedules  might  be, 
the  system  does  provide  a  way, 
usually  the  only  way,  for  VCS  per- 
sonnel and  workers  of  other  relief 
agencies  to  travel  in  Viet  Nam. 

In  this  noisy  flying  boxcar,  con- 
versation was  impossible.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  read;  some,  looking  ex- 
hausted, slept;  others  looked  appre- 
hensive. Most  seemed  just  bored. 
The  apathy  of  war,  the  never-end- 
ing waiting,  the  loss  of  individual- 
ity in  the  ranks  of  conformity — all 
this  showed  on  their  young  faces. 

Arriving  at  the  military  airport 
outside  Hue,  I  hitched  a  ride  in  a 
crowded,  dusty  Jeep  for  a  trip  over 

Nurse  Ruth  Yoder  (top) 

checks  the  patient  roster  at 

Chan-Y-Vien  Tin  Lanh  Evangelical 

clinic,  a  facility  in  Nhatrang 

supported  by  Vietnam  Christian 

Service.   In  other  scenes, 

volunteers  help  set  up  a  camp, 

and  a  refugee  hoy  is  cheered 

by  a  cast-off  sweater. 
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scarred  roads  to  the  city.  After 
cranking  the  field  phone  on  the 
side  oi  tin  militar)  base's  mess  hall, 
1  finally  readied  Richard  Milk.  He 
and  his  wife,  Juliet,  are  Methodist 
agricultural  missionaries,  formerly 
ol  Cuba  and  Mexico,  who  were 
giving  a  year  of  service  to  Viet 
Nam,  and  have  since  returned  to 
Mexico. 

The  vocational  training  school 
and  demonstration  farm  where 
they  lived  near  Hue  is  a  project  of 
the  World  Relief  Commission,  an 
agency  of  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals.  The  Milks,  and  five 
voung  men  doing  alternate  service 
as  conscientious  objectors,  were 
loaned  by  VCS  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  the  project. 

A  building  was  being  completed 
to  provide  space  for  classes  in  agri- 
culture, carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
sewing,  and  nutrition  for  seven 
nearby  villages  with  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  classes  are  short 
term,  usually  lasting  one  month  be- 
cause most  of  the  refugees  here  are 
partially  employed  in  breaking 
rocks  for  construction,  picking  up 
twigs  for  firewood,  or  cultivating 
soil  for  landowners.  The  classes  are 
designed  to  help  the  refugees  de- 
velop simple  skills  to  aid  them 
while  in  these  temporary  villages 
and  when  they  are  finally  resettled. 

Agricultural  training  here  in- 
volved raising  pigs  and  chickens 
for  demonstration  and  distribution. 
One  village  was  showing  progress. 
A  young  Vietnamese  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  had  worked  with  the 
people  in  improving  the  huts,  re- 
pairing the  streets,  and  raising  the 
pigs.  Simple  though  it  was,  the  vil- 
lage was  nicer  than  most,  and 
flowers  were  planted  to  make  it 
more  attractive. 

The  Viet  Cong  waited  until  the 
improvements  had  been  made,  and 
then  one  night  while  I  was  in  Hue, 
they  came  and  burned  the  village 
to  the  ground.  Three  persons  were 
captured,  the  others  driven  away. 
This  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  being 
a  refugee  in  Viet  Nam;  it  can  hap- 
pen again  and  again,  until  after  a 
while  hope  fades  away. 

Tong,  my  guide,  was  a  university 
student  in  Hue  and  an  entrepreneur 
in  his  own  right.  He  is  one  of  seven 
children.  His  father,  a  truck  driver, 
could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  the 


university,  so  Tong  became  a  laun- 
dryman  for  the  American  soldiers 
at  the  air  base.  Using  the  secrets  of 
capitalism — cut-rate  prices,  large 
volume,  and  fast  service — he 
cleared  $3,000  in  five  months.  This 
is  a  small  fortune  in  Viet  Nam, 
enough  for  Tong  to  build  a  home 
for  his  family,  and  to  pay  for  part 
of  his  education. 

I  asked  Tong  how  he  felt  about 
the  Americans  in  Viet  Nam. 

"We  appreciate  the  help  you  are 
giving  us,"  he  said.  "We  know  we 
must  have  your  troops  and  your 
planes,  your  financial  assistance, 
and  your  food.  But  we  resent  your 
using  this  to  dictate  our  policy.  We 
are  a  proud  people,  and  we  want 
to  make  our  own  decisions. 

"It  is  not  your  bombs  dropped 
upon  villages  that  leave  the  worst 
scars  in  Viet  Nam,"  he  continued. 
"One  day  the  villages  will  be  re- 
built and  the  fields  replanted.  The 
deeper  scars  are  those  left  by  the 
moral  bombs:  our  women  become 
prostitutes,  our  children  beggars 
and  thieves.  These  are  the  bombs 
we  fear  most." 


J_  ROM  Hue  to  Quang  Ngai  is 
only  about  125  miles,  but  it  took 
me  a  day  and  a  half,  plus  an  over- 
night stay  in  Danang,  to  get  there. 
Hitching  a  ride  on  an  AID  Beech- 
craft,  I  made  my  way  to  the  civil 
hospital  at  Quang  Ngai. 

It  was  hard  to  breathe  as  the 
sun  beat  relentlessly  upon  the 
cluster  of  tile-roofed,  shabby  build- 
ings. As  I  walked  from  ward  to 
ward,  I  wondered  how  this  hospital 
compared  with  the  military  hos- 
pitals where  American  soldiers, 
suffering  many  of  the  same  wounds, 
were  being  treated.  Flies  buzzed 
from  patient  to  patient,  and  beds 
were  so  close  there  was  no  room 
to  walk  between  them. 

The  hospital,  built  for  200  pa- 
tients, usually  has  400.  Little  Viet- 
namese peasant  women  crouched 
near  the  beds,  moving  their  folding 
fans  in  a  vain  attempt  to  ward  off 
flies  and  to  cool  the  air  for  a  sol- 
dier son,  a  baby,  or  a  husband. 

A  young  boy  lay  on  a  thin  pad 
on  one  of  the  crude  beds.  His  foot 
was  missing,  amputated  about  half- 
way between  ankle  and  knee.  My 
VCS  companion  knew  enough  Viet- 


namese to  ask  him  my  questions: 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Fifteen,  Sir." 

"How  did  you  lose  your  foot?" 

"I  stepped  on  a  mine  in  the  road, 
Sir." 

"When  did  it  happen?" 

"Ten  days  ago,  Sir." 

"Do  you  have  much  pain?" 

"At  first,  Sir,  but  not  now." 

"What  will  you  do  now?" 

"I  don't  know,  Sir." 

His  smile  still  puzzles  me.  Was 
he  politely  covering  deep-felt  pain, 
anguish,  or  embarrassment?  Was 
he  measuring  his  condition  against 
ours?  He  was  in  a  stench-filled 
steam  bath  of  a  hospital  and  would 
go  back  to  a  village  which  may  no 
longer  exist,  to  a  thatched  home 
which  may  no  longer  be  there. 
How  does  anyone  smile  in  the  face 
of  such  adversity? 

The  hospital  wards  gave  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  horror  of 
war.  Children  without  hands  and 
feet;  men  with  bloody  bandages 
covering  deep  shrapnel  wounds;  a 
child  four  years  old  who  looked 
less  than  a  year,  wasted  to  skin- 
covered  bones  with  the  terrible  de- 
hydration of  cholera;  people  held 
together  by  grotesque  casts,  and 
men  gasping  in  misery  as  if  the 
next  breath  would  be  the  last.  The 
war  was  no  longer  dim  or  distant, 
but  immediate  and  real. 

We  have  a  VCS  team  in  the  civil 
hospital  at  Quang  Ngai  which  is 
typical,  I  suppose,  of  most  of  the 
teams.  Of  the  six  people,  three 
work  in  community  development, 
one  is  a  social  worker,  and  two  are 
nurses.  Three  are  Mennonites,  one 
is  a  Quaker,  one  from  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  and  one  a  Meth- 
odist— Tharon  McConnell,  a  nurse 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  VCS  team  is  working  near 
Quang  Ngai  in  three  refugee  camps 
which  contain  4,500  people.  The 
nurses,  working  with  a  Vietnamese 
government  nurse,  go  into  the  vil- 
lages to  help  with  public-health 
education.  Such  training  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  Just  soap  and 
water,  faithfully  used,  would  cure 
many  of  the  diseases  that  afflict  the 
refugees.  The  nurses  teach  the 
basic  rules  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion wherever  they  can  find  a  hear- 
ing— teaching  rather  than  treating 
being  the  goal  for  the  present. 
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Workers  in  community-develop- 
ment try  first  to  know  the  people, 
visiting  in  the  homes  and  learn- 
ing the  language.  They  help  build 
sanitary  latrines,  and  then  attempt 
the  more  difficult  task  of  getting 
refugees  to  use  them.  They  tried 
vegetable  patches,  but  some  of 
these  became  miniature  tobacco 
plantations.  Many  of  the  refugees 
want  to  learn  English,  so  classes 
were  set  up  for  teen-agers.  Other 
classes  for  the  elderly  teach  skills 
to  fill  the  empty  hours  and  perhaps 
provide  a  little  income. 

The  social  worker  had  studied 
the  cases  of  thousands  of  refugees 
to  find  the  270  most  needy  families. 
These  he  visits  regularly  and  offers 
the  help  of  other  VCS  team  mem- 
bers. A  bread-and-milk  feeding 
program  reaches  1,900  children 
each  day.  Four  carpenters  are  em- 
ployed on  a  trial  basis  to  start  a 
handicraft  program  which  hope- 
fully will  find  a  market  in  Saigon. 
When  I  was  there,  they  were  mak- 
ing miniature  plows,  replicas  of  the 
crude  types  used  in  the  fields. 

From  Quang  Ngai  we  traveled 
out  of  the  city  on  a  road  judged  to 
be  fairly  safe  by  day.  No  road  is 
safe  at  night  and  not  much  of  Viet 
Nam's  3,100  miles  of  highway  is 
open  for  personal  travel.  Even  by 
sunlight,  the  danger  of  Viet  Cong 
sniper  fire  is  always  present.  We 
saw  bombed-out  bridges  and 
leveled  villages.  What  had  been 
homes  and  temples  and  market- 
places now  were  ugly  piles  of 
rubble.  The  rice  fields  were  filled 
not  only  by  peasants  threshing 
grain  by  hand  but  also  by  sentries 
with  ready  guns. 

Viet  Nam  is  a  country  of  hope- 
fully secure  islands  in  a  sea  of  inse- 
curity. These  islands  are  centers  of 
population  protected  by  guns  and 
military  personnel.  Surrounding 
them  are  the  Viet  Cong  who  disap- 
pear by  day  into  villages  ( who  can 
tell  a  Viet  Cong  from  any  other 
South  Vietnamese?)  and  mountain 
hiding  places.  In  the  Quang  Ngai 
province  alone,  where  there  are 
more  than  700,000  people,  it  is  es- 
timated that  one  third  are  under 
government  control,  two  thirds  un- 
der the  Viet  Cong. 

During  the  day,  life  goes  on  in 
the  fields  and  villages  much  as 
usual;   at  night  the   people  living 
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outside  the  secured  centers  huddle 
in  their  houses  as  the  firing  begins. 
Nearly  every  house  has  a  bomb 
shelter — usually  a  shallow  hole  dug 
beneath  the  bed  into  which  the 
family  can  jump  if  the  shelling 
gets  close.  There  is  no  battlefront, 
only  a  series  of  skirmishes,  con- 
stantly changing  as  the  fighting 
moves  from  place  to  place  over 
most  of  the  country. 

J.  HE  next  visit  was  to  Nha 
Trang.  The  VCS  team  here  is  medi- 
cal (two  doctors,  two  nurses, 
two  assistants),  and  the  clinic  is 
located  on  a  beautiful  stretch  of 
South  China  Sea  beach.  The  clinic, 
owned  by  the  Tin  Lanh  Church, 
the  small  Vietnamese  Protestant 
church,  is  quite  new,  but  small  and 
typically  overcrowded.  Patients 
who  are  able  cook  on  little  char- 
coal fires  outside  the  hospital.  Prim- 
itive living  quarters  are  provided 
for  the  patients'  families. 

The  wards  are  filled  with  people 
suffering  from  all  sorts  of  disease. 
In  one  I  saw  a  baby  two  hours  old 
in  a  basket  on  a  bed  with  its 
mother.  In  an  adjoining  bed,  not 
four  feet  away,  was  a  woman  suf- 
fering from  cholera.  A  new  but 
simple  TB  ward  filled  with  perhaps 
30  people  gave  them  isolation. 
Some  of  the  patients  were  incredi- 
bly thin  and  two  of  them  surprised 
the  doctors  by  surviving  the  night. 

Dr.  Dana  Troyer,  an  eye  special- 
ist from  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  super- 
vising and  training  doctors  for  eye 
operations,  and  VCS  doctors  came 
from  other  clinics  to  learn.  Eye  dis- 
ease is  prevalent  in  Viet  Nam.  In- 
juries, trachoma,  cataracts,  and  in- 
fections often  lead  to  blindness. 
The  doctors  were  prepared  to  re- 
move the  corneas  of  TB  victims 
and  transplant  them  to  the  eyes  of 
persons  patiently  waiting  for  sight. 

Leaving  the  coastal  areas,  I  flew 
by  military  helicopter  over  the  cen- 
tral highlands  to  Pleiku,  an  arid, 
dusty  city  of  about  150,000.  It  is 
one  of  the  centers  where  the  VCS 
teams  work  with  the  Montagnard 
mountain  people.  They  are  second- 
class  citizens  in  Viet  Nam,  but 
Westerners  like  to  work  with  them. 
The  Montagnards,  like  mountain- 
eers everywhere,  are  sturdy  and  in- 
dependent.   Old    customs    do    not 


change;  they  live,  dress,  and  work 
in  the  ways  of  their  fathers. 

Disease  and  ignorance  are  wide- 
spread. Doctors  are  scarce,  and 
medical  help  often  unobtainable. 
VCS  has  built  a  small  clinic  in 
Pleiku  where  Montagnards  and 
other  Vietnamese  are  treated.  One 
doctor  and  four  nurses  see  about 
1,800  patients  monthly. 

VCS  also  supplies  an  agricultur- 
alist and  a  home  economist  to  the 
Montagnard  Training  Center,  spon- 
sored by  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. Classes  and  demonstrations 
are  conducted  in  agriculture,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  blacksmithing,  sew- 
ing, and  nutrition.  Working  out  of 
this  center,  the  agriculturalist  and 
the  home  economist,  accompanied 
by  a  public-health  nurse,  are  in- 
volved in  extension  and  community 
development  projects  in  the  sur- 
rounding hamlets. 

Returning  to  Saigon,  I  visited  the 
Xom  Chieu  Community  Service 
Project  in  the  dock  area.  Three 
Western  and  10  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel provide  a  child-care  center 
for  working  mothers,  sewing  classes 
for  girls,  nutrition  classes,  and 
family-child  assistance  programs. 

Spending  two  weeks  in  Viet  Nam 
hardly  makes  anyone  an  expert, 
but  I  came  away  impressed  with 
the  church's  vital  role  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation.  While  the  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies are  doing  important  work 
now,  many  more  people  and  much 
more  money  will  be  needed  when 
the  war  ends.  Paul  Leatherman,  the 
VCS  director,  told  me: 

"Go  home  and  build  up  a  back- 
log of  money  through  the  churches 
for  a  long-term  program  of  nation 
building  when  the  war  ends." 

How  much  money?  Ten  million 
dollars  was  his  estimate. 

Those  who  work  with  the  Viet- 
namese told  me  that  they  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  help  which 
comes  through  church  channels  be- 
cause it  is  closely  supervised. 
Through  it,  distressed  and  war- 
weary  people  receive  not  only  the 
handout  but  the  heart.  Not  only  the 
treatment  but  the  training.  Not  only 
the  palliative  but  the  plan  for  a 
restored  life  of  peace.  Here  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  reads  in 
bold  script:  "From  relief  to  renewal 
of  life."  □ 
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Study  in  Black  and  White 


By  Alison   Wyrley   Birch 


J 


There  comes  a  painful  reckoning  day  for  every  parent  who  mouths 
integrity  while  playing  the  game  of  make-do  ethics  and  winking  at  time-tested  virtues. 


ANE  needed  a  formal  gown  for 
the  concert  and  her  mother  was  not 
one  to  deny  the  daughter's  needs. 
The  dress  was  smart  and  expensive, 
and  Jane  looked  lovely  in  it.  The 
morning  after  the  concert,  Jane's 
mother  wrapped  the  dress  up  again 
carefully  in  its  tissue  paper,  put  it 
back  in  the  box  with  its  impressive 
label,  and  took  it  back  to  the  store 
for  a  refund. 

Jane's  parents  are  respectable, 
upper  middle-class  people.  They 
consider  the  episode  a  tribute  to 
their  intelligence.  The  dress  had 
not  been  damaged  in  the  least,  and 
anyway  Jane  would  not  have  oc- 
casion to  wear  it  again. 

Jane's  mother  had  suffered  no 
guilt  about  returning  the  dress. 
The  store,  she  said,  had  sold  her 
less  than  perfect  merchandise  in  the 
past,  so  she  was  just  collecting  a 
debt. 

These  parents  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  see  any  connection  be- 
tween incidents  like  this  and  Jane's 
later  involvement  with  a  married 
man.  But  while  integrity  and  truth 
were  taught  her  off  the  top  of  the 
tongue,  moral  laxity  was  her  birth- 
right by  example. 

Jane's  parents  never  saw  the  in- 
side of  a  courtroom,  or  a  jail,  and 
the)'  never  seemed  to  doubt  their 
own  honesty.  They  and  their 
friends,  all  well-respected  citizens 
of  the  community,  often  laughingly 
exchanged  stories  of  how  they  got 
the  best  of  a  store,  or  a  traffic  cop, 
or  even  each  other. 

David,  one  friend,  brags  fre- 
quently of  the  hours  he  goofs  off 
at  work.  But  in  his  eye-for-an-eye 
philosophy,  the  company  deserves 
it  because  he  is  underpaid.  David's 
son  is  a  problem  in  school.  He  is 
often  truant  and  very  lax  about 
homework  and  class  participation. 
Several  times  the  school  has  warned 
his  parents  that  he  copies  the  work 
of  odier  students  whenever  he  can. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  dedicated,  highly 
respected  physician.  He  also  loves 
to  hunt  and  has  no  qualms  about 
prowling  the  posted  lands  of  any- 
one he  knows  is  away.  His  profes- 


sional contact  with  local  residents 
keeps  him  acquainted  with  their 
comings  and  goings.  He  sees  noth- 
ing dishonest  about  this  and  talks 
about  it  openly.  After  all,  he  says, 
game  animals  are  more  or  less  in 
the  public  domain,  and  he'd  never 
hunt  out  of  season. 

Donald's  son  has  been  in  trouble 
with  the  police  on  several  occasions 
for  misbehaviors  ranging  from 
speeding  to  stealing  cars.  His  par- 
ents find  it  hard  to  understand  his 
behavior.  Home  discipline  is  strict, 
and  the  family  runs  a  business  and 
participates  in  civic  affairs.  The 
boy  grew  up,  however,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  undisciplined  money  man- 
agement. A  business  is  hard  to  get 
going,  and  money  was  scarce.  Often 
there  were  debts  that  could  not  be 
paid.  When  served  with  a  request 
or  a  demand  for  payment,  Donald 
hid  out  in  the  downstairs  bath- 
room and  the  family  fronted  for 
him  at  the  door.  He  joked  about  it 
with  friends.  To  him,  dodging 
creditors  was  unrelated  to  his  son's 
escapades — he  never  stole  a  car. 

History  is  heavy  with  examples 
of  looking  the  other  way,  fill-in-the- 
blanks  ethics,  consciences  salved 
and  guilt  glossed  over  by  justifica- 
tion and  rationalization.  Religious 
crusades,  for  example,  that  resulted 
in  mass  extermination;  patriotic 
wars  fought  to  extend  empires; 
sports  for  amusement  of  the  public 
that  included  tossing  live  men  to 
the  lions.  When  does  moral  decay 
turn  into  crime?  Basically  what  is 
the  difference?  In  my  dictionary's 
definition,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  the  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  honesty  depends  on  the 
moment,  the  place  or  the  reason — 
nor  that  deceit  depends  on  the  sit- 
uation. 

Once  my  daughter  came  from 
school,  badly  shaken  and  teary 
eyed  with  shame  and  regret.  She 
and  a  young  friend,  exhilarated  by 
a  lovely  spring  day,  walked  away 
from  the  school  building  as  the  bell 
indicated  classes  were  beginning. 
The  nurse,  who  also  was  the  truant 
officer,  saw  them  from  a  window. 


"Are  you  unhappy  because  you 
disobeyed  a  ride  or  because  you 
were  caught?"  I  asked  in  ancient 
maternal  syntax.  She  didn't  even 
need  to  stop  and  think.  "Because  I 
was  caught,"  she  said.  She  felt  fully 
justified  in  taking  a  day  off  because 
her  attendance  record  was  excel- 
lent and  her  scholastic  record  was 
honor  level.  In  her  eyes,  it  was 
vastly  more  important  to  appre- 
ciate the  glory  of  nature  than  to 
waste  such  a  day  in  school. 

Teaching  total  integrity  to  a 
child  is  virtually  impossible,  but 
parents  should  try.  Years  ago,  I  re- 
member being  shocked  at  my 
mother's  statement  that  we  could 
not  accept  an  offered  invitation  be- 
cause we  had  other  plans.  I  knew 
this  wasn't  so.  Mother  pointed  out 
later  the  difference  between  a 
white  lie  and  a  black  one,  and  ex- 
plained that  white  lies  are  told  to 
ease  out  of  a  situation  without 
hurting  anyone's  feelings. 

Children  find  it  hard  to  differ- 
entiate. So  do  adults,  as  even  the 
exponents  of  situational  ethics  ad- 
mit. But  integrity  is  essential  if  life 
is  to  have  harmony  and  meaning. 
Maybe  Washington  did  not  really 
cut  down  that  cherry  tree  and  ad- 
mit it  so  promptly,  but  I  had  a  se- 
cure feeling  in  thinking  so.  When 
I  learned  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
walked  miles  to  return  an  overpay- 
ment to  a  shopkeeper,  I  felt  that  I 
should  do  no  less  in  my  way  to 
preserve  the  right.  But  what  two 
dead  statesmen  might  have  done 
does  not  hold  a  candle  to  what  two 
living  parents  can  do! 

If  we  stop  to  think,  we  realize 
that  we  all  contribute  in  small  ways 
to  the  universal  condition — good  or 
bad.  If  wars  are  large  wrongs,  if 
land  grabbing  is  a  big  theft,  then 
returning  a  slightly  used  dress  as 
new  is  the  beginning. 

I  hope  we  have  taught  our  chil- 
dren an  integrity  that  flavors  their 
whole  being.  If  we  make  no  other 
contribution,  I  hope  we  have  given 
the  world  square  citizens  who 
really  know  the  difference  between 
black  and  white.  D 
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Films  help  us  look  at  life  in   entirely  new  ways  and  gain   insight  through 

participation  in  the  visual  experience.  The  church,  long  suspicious  and  slow  to  accept 

the  cinema's  power,  now  is  coming  to  regard  it  as  an  ally  instead  of  an  enemy. 


By    STANLEY    J.     MENKING,  Minister  of  Mission 
Haddonfield  Methodist  Church,  Haddonfield,  N.J. 


R 


.ATHER  suddenly,  or  so  it  may  seem,  churchmen 
are  showing  special  and  sympathetic  interest  in  com- 
mercial movies.  Those  who  are  startled  by  this  turn  of 
events  recall  that,  not  so  many  years  ago,  proper 
Christians  viewed  the  cinema  with  great  suspicion,  if 
not  stiff  disapproval. 

Some  are  shocked  that  ministers  commend  films 
devoid  of  any  directly  religious  content — films  that 
may  be  speckled  with  profanity,  sex,  or  violence,  and 
sometimes  are  openly  antireligious.  In  their  minds, 
this  is  evidence  that  the  church  is  making  a  tragic 
worldly  compromise. 

The  famed  astronomer  and  physicist  Galileo  would 
understand  the  tension  this  has  generated.  He  was  a 
devout  churchman,  but  when  his  scientific  discoveries 
flatly  contradicted  the  teachings  of  the  church  in  his 
day,  he  was  called  before  the  Inquisition.  The  prob- 
lem he  posed  for  the  church  was  the  need  to  reinter- 
pret its  preachments  in  the  light  of  new  scientific  evi- 
dence, to  reconcile  science  and  religion.  Instead,  the 
church  silenced  him.  Not  until  recently  did  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  publicly  admit  the  error. 

Similarly,  there  is  widening  recognition  today  that 
the  church  has  misunderstood  and  often  mistakenly 
condemned  movies.  They,  too,  challenge  some  of  our 
cherished  conceptions. 

The  greatest  challenge,  however,  is  not  one  of  the 
obvious  ones,  such  as  the  commercialism  and  medioc- 
rity of  so  many  movies  or  the  questionable  life-style 
of  some  fiJm  stars.  It  is,  instead,  the  fact  that  films 
present  a  new  way  of  viewing  life  and  meaning.  They 
call  into  question  the  verbal  forms  we  have  relied  on 
so  heavily  in  the  church  for  understanding  and  ex- 
pressing the  Christian  faith. 


Marshall  McLuhan,  the  communication  prophet, 
has  helped  focus  attention  on  how  modern  media  do 
shape  man's  way  of  looking  at  life.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  his  insight,  "the  medium  is  the  message."  The 
film,  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  technology,  is 
altering  the  lives  of  men  and  transforming  their  un- 
derstanding of  life.  As  the  visual  interpretation  of  life 
has  been  restored  to  human  culture  in  a  dynamic  way 
with  motion,  many  of  the  techniques  of  the  past  have 
lost  their  power. 

The  appropriate  question  for  the  church,  then,  is, 
"What  is  the  message  of  the  film  medium?" 


A  Perceptive  Medium 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  words  we  use  for  invi- 
tations to  share  in  a  motion-picture  event.  We  say, 
"Let's  see  a  movie." 

Attending  a  movie  is  first  of  all  a  visual,  not  audi- 
tory, experience.  To  describe  a  film  as  an  audio-visual 
aid  misjudges  the  importance  of  the  visual.   In  the 
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same  way,  the  word  "tele-vision"  fails  to  do  justice  to 
that  medium  because  it  implies  only  a  refinement  of 
radio.  To  discover  the  real  significance  of  the  film, 
then,  we  must  concentrate  on  seeing  a  movie. 

The  director  is  crucial  for  a  movie.  He  is  not  only  a 
technician  but  an  artist.  He  must  first  master  the  tech- 
nical skills  of  his  trade,  like  any  craftsman.  But  at 
heart  he  also  must  be  an  artist.  He  sees  what  others 
have  not  seen!  Then  he  makes  it  possible  for  others 
to  see. 

This  understanding  of  the  director's  role  was  ac- 
curately summarized  by  the  great  Russian  director  of 
silent  films,  V.  I.  Pudovkin,  when  he  said,  "To  show 
something  as  everyone  sees  it  is  to  have  accomplished 
nothing." 

One  of  the  great  American  directors,  D.  W.  Griffith, 
spoke  of  this  goal.  "The  task  I'm  trying  to  achieve 
above  all,"  he  said,  "is  to  make  you  see." 

The  work  of  the  director  that  reveals  this  most 
vividly  is  the  editing  process.  For  some  directors,  this 
is  the  art  of  the  film.  The  endless  footage  from  the 
many  shootings  is  the  raw  material.  Much  like  a  com- 
poser arranges  his  notes  on  a  scale  or  a  painter  places 
his  colors  on  a  canvas,  the  director  begins  his  work. 
He  must  choose  the  shots,  decide  what  to  show,  and 
determine  the  duration  of  each  visual  syllable.  He 
must  delete  what  is  unnecessary  and  leave  only  the 
essentials. 

This  was  effectively  accomplished  in  a  sequence  of 
shots  in  Zorba  the  Greek.  Zorba  is  on  a  ship  in  a 
heavy  sea.  People  are  thrown  off-balance  by  the  roll 
of  the  ship,  and  the  bow  is  shown  smashing  into  the 
waves.  Zorba's  companion  blows  smoke  in  his  face 
while  he  tries  to  smile.  Then  the  camera  moves  to  a 
bright-eyed  girl  who  is  completely  unaffected.  She 
begins  to  eat  and  smiles  at  Zorba. 

The  alternating  shots  of  the  girl  eating  and  Zorba 
losing  his  struggle  against  fear  enables  the  viewer  to 
understand,  if  not  to  share,  Zorba's  nausea.  The  edit- 
ing, the  arrangement  of  the  visual  images  in  precise 
sequence,  permits  the  audience  to  see  and  hence  to 
feel  this  situation.  This  is  accomplished  with  an  im- 
pact no  descriptive  narrative  ever  could  attain. 

A  film  tells  its  story  through  visual  symbols.  The 
director  is  like  a  painter  with  a  new  freedom.  He  is 
not  confined  to  one  frame.  The  painter  has  found  it 
necessary  to  place  objects  in  his  picture  to  convey  his 
meaning.  The  director  can  do  this  with  greater  ease. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  in  the  award-win- 
ning film  A  Man  and  a  Woman.  To  describe  visually 
the  reunion  of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  a  beach,  the 
camera  switches  our  vision  to  a  dog  racing  about  on 
the  sand.  It  is  running  out  of  sheer  joy,  back  and 
forth,  in  and  out  of  the  waves,  unable  to  contain  its 
elation.  The  meaning  of  the  moment  is  symbolically 
conveyed. 

Writers  appreciate  this  potential  of  the  film.  Rolf 
Hochhuth,  author  of  the  play  The  Deputy,  remarked 
after  seeing  Ingmar  Bergman's  film  The  Silence: 

"I  left  that  Hamburg  movie  house  with  the  question, 
'What  is  there  left  for  the  novelist  today?'  Think  of 
what  Bergman  can  do  with  a  single  shot  of  his  camera 
...  of  all  he  can  say  with  this  without  saying  a  word." 


A  Moving  Medium 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  blind  man  in  a  theater 
and  a  deaf  man  in  a  movie  would  still  get  the  essen- 
tials of  the  performance.  The  key  to  the  visual  ex- 
perience of  a  film,  in  other  words,  is  its  movement. 
Even  the  addition  of  sound  to  the  film  track  could 
never  enable  the  descriptive  word  "the  talkies"  to 
nudge  the  older  and  more  incisive  term  "the  movies" 
into  oblivion. 

The  film's  movement  frees  it  from  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space.  It  can  make  time  fly  or  drag.  The 
viewer  can  know  what  is  happening  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time.  To  some,  this  means  that  movies  deal 
with  fantasy,  and  certainly  this  is  possible  for  the 
film.  However,  it  also  enables  the  movie  to  portray 
another  dimension  of  reality  which  is  as  real  and  as 
important  as  our  physical  limitation  in  time  and  space. 

In  the  film  The  Paivnbroker,  the  inner  struggle  of 
a  Jewish  man  to  repress  his  past  in  nazi  Germany  is 
presented  in  unusual  fashion.  An  event  in  the  present 
kindles  the  searing  memory.  Through  brief  interjec- 
tions of  scenes  from  the  past  flashed  for  an  instant  on 
the  screen,  the  reality  of  this  man's  struggle  is  de- 
picted. The  fragments  increase  in  length,  and  finally 
the  viewer  sees  the  memory  which  is  consuming  the 
man's  mind.  The  film  displays  visually  what  St.  Augus- 
tine understood  so  well — that  the  past  is  part  of  the 
present  through  memory. 

In  a  rapid  sequence  of  scenes,  a  film  can  distill  the 
essence  of  a  relationship  between  people.  Orson 
Welles  did  this  graphically  in  his  innovative  1941  film 
Citizen  Kane.  A  series  of  breakfast  encounters  be- 
tween Kane  and  his  wife,  telescoped  in  time,  displays 
the  gradual  disintegration  of  their  marriage.  The  words 
only  heighten  the  impact  of  what  already  is  expressed 
visually,  with  complete  disregard  for  time. 

The  Gospels  were  written  with  similar  disregard 
for  time.  They  read  almost  like  scenarios  for  a  film. 
With  an  economy  of  effort,  they  present  the  heart  of 
their  message. 

Meaning  is  communicated  through  motion.  It  may 
be  conveyed  by  movement  of  the  people  on  the  screen. 
It  may  also  be  done  more  subtly,  as  by  changing  the 
speed  of  the  film  going  through  the  camera.  When  the 
camera  is  speeded  up  today,  it  is  to  communicate 
meaning.  Slow  motion  not  only  permits  us  to  see  what 
the  human  eye  misses,  it  also  is  a  way  of  underscoring 
the  meaning  of  a  situation  on  film. 

A  slow-motion  sequence  at  the  end  of  the  award- 
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w  inning  film  Sliop  on  Main  Street  \  isualizes  the  lil><  ra- 
tion which  death  brings  a  tormented  peasant.  1 1 <  is 
I  from  the  law  <>i  gravity  and  we  see  new  grace 
to  liis  movements,  just  as  his  death  has  freed  him 
From  an  oppressive  law  that  had  imprisoned  him  in 
his  own  world. 

The  subtle  movement  oi  the  camera  itself  also  has 
meaning.   In   Federico   Fellini's  Juliet  of  the  Spirits, 

the  film  ends  as  the  emotionally  imprisoned  Juliet 
walks  out  ol  the  gate  of  her  yard.  The  camera  draws 
hack  from  her.  This  diminishes  the  size  of  Juliet,  but 
the  world  she  now  lives  in  is  a  rapidly  expanding  one. 
fuliel  is  seen  moving  into  a  new  and  enlarged  world 
which  is  not  hostile.  The  movement  of  the  camera 
communicates  this  message  for  the  film  maker. 


The  Medium's  Message 

The  artist  Fernand  Leger  suggests  that  the  film 
should  concentrate  on  objects.  He  believes  part  of 
the  neglect  is  that  "they  were  seen,  but  never  looked 
at."  Leger's  objection  holds  true  not  only  for  objects, 
but  for  life  itself. 

The  film  forces  us  to  look.  It  chooses  to  show  us 
what  it  wants  us  to  see.  That  may  be  a  long  shot  of  a 
countryside  or  a  close-up  of  a  clock.  It  may  be  a  scene 
with  a  cast  of  thousands,  or  just  a  hand  or  foot.  The 
contemporary  French  film  director  Francois  Truffaut 
says  a  good  film  forces  people  "to  look  where  they  had 
refused  to  look." 

In  this  era  of  mass  media,  the  film  is  forcing  men 
to  look  again  at  the  individual.  Its  composition  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  generalizations  and  theories  of 
philosophy.  It  cannot  construct  stereotypes  because 
they  are  unreal  and  unconvincing  in  the  visual  media. 

The  film  at  its  best  chooses  to  concentrate  on  the 
individual.  In  Akira  Kurosawa's  Ikiru,  Mr.  Wantanabe 
struggles  to  find  a  purpose  for  his  life  after  learning 
he  is  dying  of  cancer.  Because  this  is  the  struggle  of 
an  individual,  it  gains  relevance  for  each  of  us.  The 
character  is  a  human  being,  not  a  vehicle  for  an 
ideology.  In  this  film,  an  individual  wrestles  with 
himself  in  the  context  of  one  of  the  larger  questions 
of  human  existence.  Viewers  are  not  interrogated 
about  their  philosophy;  instead,  the  film  raises  basic 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  each  viewer's  exis- 
tence 

This  is  what  sets  the  film  apart  from  the  drama.  The 
characters  in  a  play  cam-  the  story  through  their 
dialogue.  Rare  is  the  playwright  who  allows  any  sig- 


nificant period  of  silence  in  a  drama,  for  silence  can- 
not earn,'  the  message  as  it  can  in  a  film.  The  charac- 
ters in  the  play  are  types,  not  persons,  even  when 
they  become  introspective. 

This  distinction  is  essential.  It  sometimes  creates 
confusion,  however,  since  many  movies  in  America 
are  adapted  from  successful  plays  or  novels  and  are 
best  known  for  that  reason.  European  films,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  known  more  for  their  directors;  fewer 
are  adapted  from  other  art  forms. 

This  problem  was  illustrated  by  questions  regard- 
ing Edward  Albee's  Wlio's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf? 
The  film  medium  was  used  to  convey  a  play,  and 
many  people  asked,  "Do  such  couples  really  exist?" 
But  we  should  not  try  to  justify  the  film  by  finding  a 
real  couple  like  that.  For  the  characters  in  Virginia 
Woolf  are  types;  it  is  still  a  play.  A  powerful  play,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  one  that  allows  a  film  maker  to  utilize 
the  full  potential  of  the  medium. 

Another  strength  of  a  film  is  its  ability  to  reveal  the 
meaning  of  the  common,  ordinary  events  of  life.  The 
face,  for  example,  has  importance  in  the  film  which 
is  not  possible  in  the  drama  or  novel.  Swedish  direc- 
tor Ingmar  Bergman  observes,  "Our  work  in  films  be- 
gins with  the  human  face."  When  Fellini  casts  a  film, 
he  selects  his  cast  by  looking  at  faces,  not  by  hearing 
actors  read  from  a  script. 

Clarification  also  is  needed  about  film  content.  No 
rigid  boundaries  can  be  set,  for  a  film  must  focus  on 
what  is  seen  and  the  opportunities  this  seeing  opens 
for  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  events  of 
life.  Even  when  a  film  deals  with  the  great  issues  men 
must  face,  it  can  do  this  only  by  showing  the  concrete 
events  in  the  lives  of  a  few  people.  This  is  not  only 
the  means  of  the  film's  message  but  one  of  its  impor- 
tant messages  as  well. 

The  film  is  a  new  way  of  interpreting  life.  It  re- 
quires imagination  and  understanding.  But  it  can  be 
a  force  to  humanize  life,  if  by  concentrating  on  in- 
dividuals it  permits  the  individual  to  retain  a  role  of 
importance  in  the  mass  movements  of  human  history. 
If  it  can  discover  the  drama  and  import  of  even  sit- 
uation, it  may  restore  the  dramatic  significance  of 
being  human  and  give  meaning  and  purpose  to  what 
men  do.  Since  this  is  the  medium's  message,  it  will  be 
seen  as  an  ally  and  not  an  enemy  of  the  church. 

It  is  right  for  the  Christian  to  interpret  the  movies 
he  sees.  But  is  it  not  proper  for  him  to  ask,  "Is  this  what 
the  director  had  in  mind?"  The  viewer  is  not  asked 
to  stand  outside  of  the  event  of  seeing  the  movie.  In- 
stead he  is  asked  to  participate  in  the  event  of  seeing 
a  slice  of  life. 

It  is  Federico  Fellini  who  has  indicated  the  deepest 
significance  of  the  film:  "Any  research  that  a  man 
does  about  himself,  about  his  relationships  with 
others  and  with  the  mystery  of  life,  is  a  spiritual  and 
— in  the  true  sense — religious  search." 

Those  who  share  the  confession  of  the  man  xvho 
was  blind  from  birth  about  what  Jesus  did  for  him — 
"Once  I  was  blind,  now  I  can  see" — are  receptive  to 
the  new  way  of  seeing  and  the  new  insights  that  the 
movie  medium  made  possible.  The  Christian  accepts 
the  imitation,  "Let's  see  a  movie!"  □ 
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Church  groups  can  utilize  shorter  movies  to  teach  the  language 
of  a  medium  now  moving  from  pure  entertainment  to  a  concern  for  human  values. 

Good  Films  for  Rent 


By  JAMES  M.  WALL, 

Edilor,  Christian  Advocate 


OlNCE  Protestantism  came  into 
being  along  with  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  printing  press,  printed 
and  spoken  words  have  dominated 
our  attempts  to  communicate  the 
living  reality  that  is  God's  Word. 

Today  that  is  changing.  We  are 
discovering  that  God's  presence 
can  be  conveyed  to  us  not  only  by 
words  but  also  by  visual  symbols, 
and  by  combinations  of  visual  and 
verbal  symbols  such  as  are  uniquely 
presented  through  the  motion  pic- 
ture. The  rapid  rise  of  film  as  a 
powerful  20th-century  medium  of 
communication  underscores  this 
point. 

As  Stanley  Menking  indicates  in 
the  preceding  article,  churchmen 
have  found  that  the  film  itself  can 
be  a  potent  witness,  especially  to 
that  segment  of  the  population 
which  has  grown  up  with  a  tele- 
vision screen  in  the  living  room. 
This  suggests  that  any  clmrch 
building  committee  looking  to  the 
future  should  be  as  concerned  with 
movie  projection  equipment  as  it  is 
with  a  pulpit  public-address  sys- 
tem. 

The  suddenness  of  this  change, 
however,  has  left  us  with  some  bad 
habits  and  some  outdated  attitudes. 
In  judging  a  film  or  any  visual 
medium,  we  tend  to  apply  the 
standards  we  once  applied  to 
printed  forms  of  communication. 

It  is  still  the  practice  in  most 
churches,  for  example,  to  use  films 
only  to  supplement  printed  teach- 
ing materials.  The  primary  focus 
of  a  lesson  is  on  a  story,  a  problem, 
or  perhaps  a  biblical  passage.  This 
lesson  is  discussed,  debated,  and  oc- 
casionally illustrated  with  a  movie 
or  a  filmstrip.  The  pattern  is  always 
the  same:  problem-discussion-an- 
swer.  The  answer  is  known  in  ad- 
vance   (Christian  principles),   and 


Sliaring  others'  burdens  is  one  theme  in  the  moving  short,  Children  Adrift. 


the  film  is  no  more  than  another 
avenue — perhaps  more  interesting 
than  others — in  proceeding  toward 
the  predetermined  answer. 

This  type  of  film  is  discursive  in 
that  it  talks  about  its  subject  mat- 
ter and  always  leads  toward  a  par- 
ticular, predetermined  conclusion. 
There  are,  of  course,  valid  reasons 
for  using  a  film  in  this  manner.  A 
child  can  receive  an  overall  view 
of  Old  Testament  history  through 
a  cleverly  animated  film  which 
establishes  in  his  mind  the  relation- 
ships between  Abraham,  Moses. 
and  Joshua.  Or  the  life  of  John 
Wesley  can  be  depicted  pictorially. 

Most  secular  films — the  ones  seen 
in  movie  theaters — also  have  been 
discursive.  Typically,  they  proceed 


along  the  conventional  problem- 
discussion-answer  pattern,  with 
screen  images  adding  interest  and 
entertainment  to  what  still  is  con- 
ventional plot  line  reflecting  the 
influence  of  and  dependence  upon 
literary  forms. 

Many  church  groups  in  recent 
years  have  formed  groups  to  view 
and  discuss  secular  films.  The  films 
selected  usually  are  those  which 
raise  questions  of  direct  concern 
to  churchmen,  such  as  human  re- 
lationships or  social  problems. 

This  is  a  valid  use  of  the  secular 
(ilni  because  it  takes  advantage  of 
an  entertainment  medium  at  those 
points  where  it  deals  with  problems 
in  narrative'  form,  relying  on  a 
common  basic  interest  in  the  subjeel 
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In  the  general  public .  The  church 
discussion  group  then  can  examine 
its  own  understanding  <>l  Christian 

principles— death,  sin,  morality, 
resurrection,  or  love  For  instance — 
in  the  light  "I  the  story  winch  un- 
folds on  the  screen. 

Hut  such  discussions  arc  still 
largel)  discursive.  Most  of  the  films 

that    have   been    used    to   provide   a 

springboard  for  discussion  rely 
heavily  upon  a  linear,  or  problem- 
discussion-answer,  approach  to  film 
making. 

Many  contemporary  film  makers 
,uc  moving  away  from  the  discur- 
sive  approach  and  are  utilizing  a 
film  style  that  best  can  be  described 
as  presentational.  A  presentational 
film  presents  the  film  maker's  vi- 
sion within  the  visual  material  of 
the  film  itself.  Where  the  discur- 
sive film  merely  illustrates  a  nar- 
rative plot  or  subject  discussion, 
the  presentational  film  is  the  pro- 
jection of  a  film  maker's  personal 
vision.  The  discursive  film  is  closely 
related  to  such  literary  forms  as 
novels  or  plays,  while  the  presen- 
tational film  is  more  akin  to  music, 
architecture,  and  fine  art. 

One  example  of  a  recent  presen- 
tational film  is  Blow-Up.  Many  who 
saw  it  were  confused  and  annoyed 
because  its  "plot"  doesn't  seem  to 
go  anywhere.  Presentational  films 
are  far  more  common  in  "art  thea- 
ters" than  in  the  conventional  movie 
houses,  which  normally  play  the 
more  conventional  discursive  films. 
But  Blow-Up  was  an  exception;  it 
broke  out  of  the  art-house  circuit 
and  was  exposed  to  an  audience  not 
prepared  for  its  presentational 
style.  This  lack  of  preparation 
deprived  many  people  of  an  expe- 
rience of  deep  proportions,  for 
lilow-l '))  evokes  a  vision  of  modern 
sensibility  which  calls  the  viewer  to 
a  decision  regarding  his  own  vision 
of  life. 

The  majority  of  commercial  fea- 
ture films  still  are  largely  in  the 
discursive  style,  but  this  gradually 
is  changing.  Two  for  the  Road  is 
a  recent  film  which  was  substan- 
tially presentational,  and  yet  still 
had  enough  of  the  conventional 
slickness  of  the  Hollywood  love 
story  to  make  it  palatable  to  un- 
prepared filmgoers.  Similarly,  the 
plot  ol  In  the  Heal  of  the  Night 
is   weak,   being  a   relatively   feeble 


Viewers  of  all  ages  can  respond  to  String  Bean,  a  no-dialogue  French  film 
which  employs  cinematic  language  to  paint  a  portrait  of  perseverance. 


detective  yarn.  Yet  its  presentation 
of  humanity  within  this  narrative 
framework  was  quite  effective. 

Churchmen  need  to  be  aware  of 
this  shift  in  film  style,  from  dis- 
cursive to  presentational,  in  order 
to  fully  utilize  motion  pictures  and 
to  receive  the  full  power  of  the  film 
artist's  vision.  To  do  this,  church- 
men must  learn  to  appreciate  film 
as  film,  not  as  just  a  visual  aid.  We 
must  learn  to  discern  those  works 
from  secular  hands  that  have  about 
them  the  power  to  evoke  an  aware- 
ness of  human  existence  consistent 
with  our  understanding  of  the  orig- 
inal revelation  in  the  Christ  event. 
Since  ours  is  an  incarnational  faith, 
we  will  be  drawn  to  those  films 
which  have  something  to  say  re- 
garding  the   positive/negative    as- 


pects of  the  human  situation  or 
the  environment  in  which  man 
lives. 

One  can  see  feature  films  in  lo- 
cal theaters,  of  course.  But  there 
is  another  method  of  bringing  the 
power  of  the  film  into  the  church. 
It  is  by  renting  short,  secular  films 
for  viewing  in  churches. 

Most  of  these  films  run  from  10 
minutes  to  at  most  one  hour,  which 
means  they  are  less  tiring  and 
leave  ample  time  for  discussion  in 
the  course  of  an  evening  or  in  a 
church-school  class.  In  addition 
there  is  a  greater  selection  of 
presentational  films  in  the  shorter 
category,  for  feature  films  still 
have  to  sell  to  the  general  public 
and  usually  tell  some  kind  of  a 
story  with  a  beginning  and  an  end. 
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Using  a  discursive  film  for  discus- 
sion purposes  often  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lows frequently  focuses  on  plot 
development  or  fictional  character 
rather  than  on  the  vision  of  the 
film  artist  and  what  insights  that 
vision  may  stimulate  in  the  viewer. 

These  shorter  secular  films  should 
not  be  thrown  into  church  groups 
just  as  entertainment  or  as  discus- 
sion-provokers.  They  should  be 
used  primarily  to  educate  church- 
men into  a  new  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  power  of  the  film 
medium.  Such  films  can  help  us 
overcome  the  tendency  to  seek  pat, 
conventional  answers  to  every  prob- 
lem situation.  They  can  help  us 
to  learn  to  receive  life  with  its  half 
answers  and  hopeful  possibilities. 

Life  as  we  live  it  does  not  fol- 
low an  orderly  pattern  of  problem- 
discussion-answer  but  is  a  mosaic 
of  experience  that  bursts  upon  us 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
Learning  film  language  in  order  to 
receive  films  that  reflect  this  same 
mosaic  pattern  can  make  us  more 
sensitive  to  real-fife  experiences. 

All  the  films  fisted  here  are 
secular  films,  in  that  they  are  pro- 
duced and  distributed  by  secular 
sources  for  general  audiences.  But 
they  also  are  religious  in  the  sense 
that  their  view  of  man  and  his 
world  has  the  power  to  evoke  from 
the  viewer  a  new  awareness  of  his 
humanity. 

These  films  may  be  viewed  as  a 
beginning  approach  to  film  educa- 
tion— for  the  study  of  film  lan- 
guage, style,  technique,  and  the 
vision  of  the  artist.  They  also  may 
be  viewed  for  the  content  of  the 
film.  But  remember  that  the  nature 
of  the  presentational  film  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  described  simply 
as  a  film  about  war,  or  death,  or 
morals.  Instead,  it  must  be  de- 
scribed dynamically  as  having  to 
do  with  being  alive,  or  with  die 
ambivalent  decisions  we  always 
must  make  in  the  various  areas  of 
life. 

To  the  right  is  a  fist  of  shorter 
secular  films  I  recommend  for  view- 
ing by  church  groups.  All  are  avail- 
able for  rental  from  one  of  the  two 
companies,  Brandon  or  Contem- 
porary, whose  addresses  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  text.  All  are 
16-mm.  sound  films. 


Recommended  Short  Films 


Adventures  of  an  "  (Brandon.  10 
mins.  $7.50).  An  animated  film  using 
abstract  art  to  examine  what  happens 
to  the  child  whose  exuberance  en- 
counters the  "deadness"  of  adults.  A 
good  film  to  help  children  see  anima- 
tion in  terms  other  than  the  rigid,  un- 
creative  television  cartoons. 

The  String  Bean  (Contemporary, 
17  mins.,  $15).  Perseverance  in  the 
face  of  heavy  odds  and  a  joyous  ac- 
ceptance of  life  as  it  comes.  Use  to 
introduce  viewers  to  creative  use  of 
film  language,  color,  and  editing,  as 
well  as  provide  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  dignity  and  beauty  of  old 
age. 

The  End  of  Summer  (Contempo- 
rary, 27  mins.,  $8).  An  introduction 
to  the  cinema  verite  documentary 
technique,  which  moves  unobtrusively 
into  real-life  situations,  capturing  off 
moments  that  illuminate  the  human 
equation.  Also,  an  examination  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  girl  who  is  15,  attractive, 
lonely,  and  considering  love. 

The  Hole  (Brandon,  15  mins., 
$10).  Animated  cartoon  with  easy 
humor  and  quiet  consideration  of  nu- 
clear war. 

You  .  .  .  (Brandon,  10  mins.,  $7.50). 
A  celebration  of  being  pretty  and 
loved.  A  Hungarian  film  which  sug- 
gests a  universality  that  can  break 
down  provincial  walls. 

The  High  Lonesome  Sound  (Bran- 
don, 30  mins.,  $17.50).  A  portrait  of 
a  dying  culture  which  remains  stub- 
bornly alive  through  the  preservation 
of  its  traditional  mountain  music.  Use 
to  demonstrate  what  environment 
does  to  and  for  man  and  how  the 
human  spirit  sings  its  way  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  existence. 


The  two  film  companies  which, 
between  them,  can  supply  all 
these  films  are: 

Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  200  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  267 
W.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

In  both  instances,  these  are  the 
main  offices.  Contact  them  for 
catalogues,  additional  information, 
and  addresses  of  regional  offices 
nearest  you. 

Another  supplier  of  short  films 
is    Audio-Film    Center,     10    Fisk 


An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge 

(Contemporary,  27  mins.,  $17.50). 
Film  language  sensitively  utilized  to 
portray  "aliveness"  in  the  face  of  los- 
ing one's  life.  Based  on  a  Civil  War 
short  story  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  this 
film  is  not  for  younger  children.  It 
can  best  be  utilized  within  a  church 
setting  after  viewers  have  come  to 
accept  the  power  of  the  medium. 

Bridges  Go  Bound  (Contemporary, 
3  mins.,  $7.50).  Pure  presentational 
form,  utilizing  camera  to  evoke  color, 
image,  shapes,  and  forms. 

The  Biver  (Brandon,  30  mins.,  $5). 
One  of  several  classic  documentary 
films  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  this 
one  examines  the  Mississippi  River 
and  introduces  the  viewer  to  the  doc- 
umentary as  a  form  and  also  provides 
an  appreciation  of  U.S.  history  and 
geography.  Other  famous  documen- 
taries include  Nanook  of  the  North 
(Contemporary,  55  mins.,  $25)  by 
Robert  Flaherty,  and  Night  Mail 
(Contemporary,  25  mins.,  $7)  by  John 
Grierson.  These  films  evoke  apprecia- 
tion of  man's  ability  to  organize  him- 
self to  meet  challenges. 

Timepiece  (Contemporary,  10 
mins.,  $15).  A  presentational  film  pri- 
marily for  young  adults  examining  the 
pace  of  modern  life.  Some  viewers 
probably  will  not  respond  to  a  night- 
club sequence. 


Children  Adrift  (Contemporary,  26 
mins.,  $12.50).  Childhood  and  shar- 
ing community  responsibility.  A  nar- 
rative story  which  says  much  more 
than  it  seems  to. 

A  Time  Out  of  War  (Contempo- 
rary, 22  mins.,  $10).  Three  men  take 
a  break  from  killing  one  another  and 
discover  their  common  brotherhood. 


Place,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  13550.  Au- 
dio has  a  number  of  experimental 
films  for  the  more  advanced  film- 
study  group  in  addition  to  many 
that  are  more  conventional. 

Finally,  church  film-study  groups 
will  find  much  of  value  in  a  new 
book,  Sunday  Niglit  at  the  Movies 
(John  Knox  Press,  $1.95).  Written 
by  Dr.  G.  William  Jones,  a  Meth- 
odist minister  and  seminary  lec- 
turer in  Dallas,  it  contains  an  ap- 
pendix listing  all  rental  film 
sources.  □ 
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OPEN  PULPIT  /By  H.  Myron  Braun,  Minister  of  Music 

University  Methodist  Church,  Austin,  Texas 


Hope  Beyond 


Our  Illusions 


L 


OOK  ABOUT  and  you  become  aware  of  the  ca- 
tastrophes in  life  because  of  disillusionments.  Things 
just  don't  turn  out  to  be  as  we  think  they  are  or 
ought  to  be. 

This  happens  when  we  have  illusions  about  what 
to  expect  of  other  people  or  when  we  think  they  are 
better  than  they  really  are.  A  trusted  friend  leaves 
us  in  the  lurch,  or  steals  us  blind,  or  tells  things  he 
shouldn't.  Or  we  try  to  help  someone  who  doesn't 
want  to  be  helped.  What's  the  point  in  it  all,  anyway? 

The  businessman,  with  ideals  of  honesty  and  ser- 
vice, is  confronted  with  gray-area  decision  making  or 
with  scheming  without  regard  to  public  welfare. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  illusions  about  the  church, 
too.  You  need  go  no  farther  than  your  own  congrega- 
tion to  find  strife  and  bickering,  prideful  self-asser- 
tion, and  cutting  gossip  that  will  disillusion  anyone. 

What  is  there  about  religion  that  makes  people  so 
bullheaded  and  so  hard  to  get  along  with,  so  filled 
with  self-righteousness,  arrogance,  and  the  assurance 
that  they  are  right  and  the  other  fellow  is  all  wrong? 
One  sometimes  gets  the  impression  that  so-called  sec- 
ular man  can  be  open  and  gracious  more  easily  than 
can  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

When  Disappointment  Comes 
So  it  seems  that  illusions  are  universal.  When  we 
watch  a  magician  perform,  we  say,  "The  hand  is 
quicker  than  the  eye" — and  we  expect  an  illusion.  But 
in  the  daily  encounters  of  life,  we  want  no  illusions. 
Our  religion  is  supposed  to  have  something  to  say 
about  this.  Ideas  of  God  are  supposed  to  give  us  un- 
derstanding, explanation,  and  support.  Yet  at  this 
very  point  of  understanding  our  sufferings  in  the 
world  of  daily  living,  we  are  not  always  satisfied. 

Traditional  Christianity  sometimes  tries  to  evade 
our  questions  by  saying  we  simply  cannot  under- 
stand everything.  But  if  we  accept  tiiis,  we  miss 
something.  As  the  theologian  William  Hamilton  puts 


it.  We  miss  the  curious  fact  that  participation  in  the 
reality  of  suffering  sometimes  destroys  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  faith."  This  answer  sounds  easy  enough 
from  the  outside.  But  when  7  am  in  the  midst  of 
sufferings,  when  I  am  the  victim  of  disillusionment, 
when  my  life  is  affected,  then  the  answers  are  not  so 
easy. 

Jesus  himself  was  faced  continuously  with  defeat- 
ing situations.  His  friends  fell  away.  He  was  misunder- 
stood and  his  disciples  wanted  places  of  power  and 
prestige.  The  ultimate  in  disillusionment  was  his  exe- 
cution for  the  idea  he  stood  for — his  execution  by  a 
mob  for  whom  he  had  wept  and  whom  he  was  trying 
to  help. 

If  you  think,  "He  had  a  resurrection  coming;  this 
shouldn't  bother  him  at  all,"  then  ask  yourself  what 
it  would  mean  to  live  again  with  absolutely  no  il- 
lusions, or  ruthlessly  to  chop  off  that  part  of  you  that 
was  extended  in  love  and  trust  and  service. 

Isn't  this  for  us  the  very  meaning  of  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection?  Our  deaths  day  after  day  free  us  from 
these  illusions  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  take  up 
our  lives  and  live  them  again.  The  great  freedom  and 
fearlessness  of  Jesus'  life  is  a  symbol  of  how  life  is  in- 
tended to  be  lived — without  illusions. 

The  apostle  Paul,  discussing  the  idea  of  resurrec- 
tion and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  point  at  all  in 
enduring  what  we  endure,  exclaims,  "I  die  every 
day!"  And  so  do  we  all.  We  can  allow  ourselves  to 
die  and  stay  dead  and  be  lonely  and  lost  and  aimless. 
Or  we  can  take  these  deaths  in  the  light  of  new  life, 
freed  from  bondage  to  what  others  would  do  to  us, 
and  freed  for  a  renewed  and  chastened  understanding 
of  what  humanity  is  all  about.  This  is  what  it  means 
to  live  in  that  joyful  style  that  Jesus  lived! 

The  Christian  gospel  makes  this  baffling  claim:  that 
in  this  dcatli  is  life — freedom  to  be  your  God-given, 
human  self. 

To  say  these  words  piously  does  not  mean  a  thing 
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unless  it  comes  right  down  to  where  we  live  and  to 
the  illusions  that  kill  us  day  after  day.  Then,  in  the 
power  of  that  One  who  said,  "I  will  go  before  you 
to  Galilee,"  and  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  we  pick 
up  our  lives  and  live  them  in  freedom  from  these 
deaths  and  find  them  more  honest,  more  authentic. 

Illusions  We  Need  to  Shatter 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  our  illusions  from  a  differ- 
ent perspective.  We  have  been  talking  about  those 
that  are  shattered  for  us.  There  are  some  other  illu- 
sions that  we  need  to  shed. 

When  Professor  Fred  Gealy  taught  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  he  said,  "We  find  some  illusion 
about  life  in  which  to  die." 

Some  illusion  about  life  in  which  to  die!  He  is  say- 
ing that  unless  we  can  see  life  for  what  it  really  is 
and  live  it  without  illusions,  life  slips  away  from  us. 
We  are  separated,  we  are  alone,  we  die.  We  have 
illusions  that  we  can  live  to  ourselves,  or  that  we  can 
live  without  conflict,  or  that  some  sort  of  Big-Daddy 
god  will  make  life  easy  and  prosperous — if  only  we 
think  right  thoughts  or  make  right  charitable  contri- 
butions or  do  good  deeds. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  illusion  of  self-creation. 
We  think  we  can  be  our  own  gods  and  build  our 
own  world,  that  we  can  shoot  our  way  out  of  any 
problem  or  destroy  an  idea  by  destroying  the  man 
who  holds  it. 

There  is  the  illusion  of  dogmatism  whereby  we 
think  we  will  save  ourselves  holding  rigidly  to  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  or  a  closed  system 
of  belief. 

There  is  the  illusion  of  self-righteousness.  We  give 
thanks  that  we  are  not  like  others,  which  must  mean 
we  are  better.  Then  we  proceed  to  declare  who  is  to 
live  here  or  there  and  who  is  more  important  than 
whom  in  human  society. 

There  is  also  the  illusion  of  meaninglessness,  which 
allows  us  to  think  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant human  being  among  human  beings,  and  that 
we  are  doomed  to  frustration  and  failure.  Our  friend 
Snoopy,  the  disguised  theologian  in  the  cartoon  strip 
Peanuts,  says  something  to  this  effect:  "Life  is  mean- 
ingless, it  has  no  purpose,  no  goal;  and  yet  I  am 
completely  happy.  What  did  I  do  right?" 

We,  too,  have  a  way  of  letting  disillusionments 
lead  us  to  frustration  and  meaninglessness.  We  say, 
"Life  can't  possibly  be  anything  but  failure;  anything 
that  I  do  is  going  to  be  wrong.  How  can  I  five  with- 
out these  walls  of  illusion  about  me?" 

The  Christian  gospel  declares  that  meaninglessness 
too,  is  an  illusion.  If  we  die  to  that  illusion,  we  can 
live  in  the  trust  that  what  we  do  is  worth  doing  and 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  see  light  through  the 
darkness.  The  evidence  is  where  it  always  is — in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  and  his  death  and  life.  It  is  in  our  own 
deaths,  day  after  day,  and  in  the  trust  in  life  that 
springs  from  them. 

Christianity  does  not  guarantee  success.  It  offers  a 
style  of  life  that  moves  ahead  in  the  hope  and  trust 
that  what  it  does  is  worth  doing.  A  Methodist  mis- 
sionary to  Brazil,  who  recently  returned  to  this  coun- 


try after  living  and  working  among  students,  reports 
on  the  difference  he  observed  between  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  Christian  missionaries.  Many  young 
people  of  the  Peace  Corps  go  out  with  a  naive  ideal- 
ism, with  great  dreams  about  what  they  are  going  to 
do  to  change  the  world.  Sometimes  their  illusions  are 
shattered  when  people  do  not  readily  accept  their 
help,  or  when  too  many  other  forces  are  working 
against  them. 

More  typically,  we  trust,  the  Christian  missionary 
goes  out  with  a  truer  view  of  man  and  fewer  illusions 
about  his  own  righteousness.  He  is  more  prepared  to 
fail.  That  says  worlds  about  the  Christian  gospel  and 
the  Christian  life. 

Into  the  New  Age 

One  of  the  remarkable  novels  of  recent  years  is 
Canticle  for  Leibowitz  by  Walter  M.  Miller,  Jr.  It 
is  cast  in  the  future.  A  third  world  war  has  destroyed 
all  civilization  and,  hundreds  of  years  hence,  the 
remnants  of  life  have  just  begun  to  develop  commu- 
nication again  and  some  beginnings  of  civilization. 

After  seeing  that  picture,  we  are  taken  still  more 
centuries  into  the  future  when  mankind  has  progressed 
into  a  new  age  of  civilization,  culture,  and  scientific 
achievement.  Clouds  of  hatred  are  rising  again.  There 
are  ominous  signs  of  war.  And  this  time,  of  course,  it 
will  be  nuclear  destruction  that  is  final  and  complete. 

Near  the  end  of  the  book,  one  of  the  characters 
contemplates  man's  striving  and  hope  and  his  inability 
to  achieve  the  perfection  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have: 

"The  closer  men  came  to  perfecting  for  themselves 
a  paradise,  the  more  impatient  they  seemed  to  be- 
come with  it,  and  with  themselves  as  well.  They  made 
a  garden  of  pleasure  and  became  progressively  more 
miserable  with  it  as  it  grew  in  richness  and  power 
and  beauty;  for  then,  perhaps,  it  was  easier  for  them 
to  see  that  something  was  missing  in  the  garden,  some 
tree  or  shrub  that  would  not  grow. 

"When  the  world  was  in  darkness  and  wretched- 
ness, it  could  believe  in  perfection  and  yearn  for  it. 
But  when  the  world  became  bright  with  reason  and 
riches,  it  began  to  sense  the  narrowness  of  the  needle's 
eye,  and  that  rankled  for  a  world  no  longer  willing  to 
believe  or  yearn."  1 

Christian  faith  has  always  specialized  in  hope,  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  darkness  where  we  find  our- 
selves. We  suffer  the  terrible  frustrations  of  being 
half  god  and  half  animal,  and  it  leads  us  to  be  tom 
apart  in  nuclear  destruction.  And  yet,  even  in  these 
terrible  disillusionments,  we  say  that  meaninglessness 
is  not  all.  We  know  we  cannot  escape  our  deaths  day 
by  day;  indeed,  we  know  that  the  death  of  our  illu- 
sions is  a  necessity,  and  diat  the  constant  giving  of 
ourselves  is  the  only  life. 

We  know,  too,  that  we  can  never  achieve  what  we 
think  we  should  be  entitled  to.  But  we  have  the  free- 
dom to  walk  from  the  one  toward  the  other,  and  both 
our  deaths  and  our  hopes  are  made  holy  because  of 
the  One  who  has  gone  before  us.  □ 


1  From  A  Canticle  for   Leibowitz  by    Wnllir  M.  Miller,  Jr.    (New  York: 
J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.,  1960).   Used  by  permission. — Editors 
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MRS.  SARA  FAIR  SLEEPER: 

An  airplane  replaced  her  car. 


B 


ECAUSE  Mrs.  Sara  Fair  Sleeper  could  not  bear  to 
sweat  out"  flying  with  her  husband  and  their  two 
children  without  knowing  how  to  land  an  airplane, 
she  decided  to  become  a  pilot  herself.  That  was  in 
1959.  Since  then,  she  has  logged  more  than  400  hours 
by  flying  to  meetings  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  or  just 
dropping  in  on  her  two  children,  both  students  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Sleeper  recently  joined  the  Ninety-Nines,  an 
organization  of  women  pilots.  Her  husband,  Alan,  is  a 


stockman-lawyer.  Like  many  Kansans,  they  have  ex- 
tensive cattle  holdings  and  acres  of  wheat  and  pasture- 
land.  Working  at  home,  where  she  does  all  the  book- 
keeping,  the  aviatrix  maintains   regular  office  hours. 

But  if  a  notice  comes  about  a  meeting  pertaining 
to  alumnae  affairs  of  Stephens  College  in  Columbia. 
Mo.,  from  which  she  is  a  graduate,  or  if  trustees  of 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University  call  a  meeting  in  Salina, 
Sara  Sleeper  takes  off  in  her  Piper  260  Comanche  to 
attend. 

The  Sleepers  have  their  own  private  airstrip  on 
the  outskirts  of  Alden,  Kans.  Just  as  most  busy  house- 
wives depend  on  the  family  car,  Sara  Sleeper  de- 
pends on  the  family  airplane  for  trips  to  Wichita 
or  Hutchinson  or  wherever  her  many  and  varied  ac- 
tivities may  take  her.  To  the  industrious  Sleepers, 
their  airplane  is  a  necessity. 

A  member  of  Alden  Methodist  Church,  the  business- 
woman  takes  time  out  for  numerous  Woman's  Society 
of  Christian  Service  activities  and  is  superintendent 
of  the  children's  division  of  the  church  school.  She 
also  was  on  the  building  committee  for  Alden's  new 
Methodist  church.  Mrs.  Sleeper  is  a  precinct  commit- 
teewoman  for  the  Republican  Party  and  is  active  in 
the  Rice  County  League  of  Women  Voters.  Dividing 
her  time  even  further,  the  housewife-businesswoman 
works  with  the  YWCA  in  Alden  and  the  Sterling 
( Kans. )  branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women. 

With  all  her  other  activities,  Mrs.  Sleeper  still  finds 
time  for  her  hobbies  of  photography  and  gardening. 
And  when  the  pressure  of  living  becomes  too  great, 
she  simply  takes  off  in  her  airplane.  □ 


Mrs.  Sleeper,  businesswoman-housewife-pilot,  prepares  to  jiy  to  another  important  meeting. 


DALE  PETERSON: 

In  math  he  led  280,000. 


FORREST  MORRIS,  JR.: 

He  collects  rare  Methodist  medals. 
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HAT  MATH  classes  can  I  take?"  was  the  prob- 
lem facing  Dale  Peterson,  16,  a  junior  at  Mira  Loma 
High  School  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  last  September. 
The  youth  made  the  highest  score  in  the  country  for 
1967  on  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 
test.  Scoring  10  points  higher  than  last  year's  record, 
he  made  142.5  out  of  a  possible  150.  The  next  highest 
mark:  141.25.  When  the  lanky  six-foot  junior  almost 
ran  out  of  math  courses  at  Mira  Loma,  he  entered 
Sacramento  State  College  for  a  calculus  class  last  fall. 

Describing  Dale's  phenomenal  score,  William  H. 
Landis,  contest  chairman  of  the  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  science  co-ordinator  for  the 
Contra  Costa  County  department  of  education,  said 
this  is  "an  honor  that  may  not  come  to  California 
schools  again  this  generation."  Taking  the  test  were 
over  280,000  students  across  the  country. 

When  Dale  was  four,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Harvey 
Peterson,  discovered  he  could  tell  time.  Probing  a 
little,  she  found  that  Dale  could  add  fractions.  Dale 
is  not  just  a  math  whiz;  his  grade  average  is  3.93.  Last 
summer,  he  spent  seven  weeks  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  Urbana,  studying  mathematics  and  com- 
puter science  under  a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant.  Although  he  has  not  decided  on  a  college, 
Dale  has  waiting  for  him  a  $1,000  scholarship  he  won 
competing  in  a  math  quiz.  Right  now,  his  interest  is 
divided  between  math  and  physics.  He  is  a  member 
of  First  Methodist  Church  and  an  Explorer  Scout.  □ 
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ORREST  MORRIS,  JR.,  has  made  it  possible  for 
members  of  Parkway  Heights  Methodist  Church  of 
Ilattiesburg,  Miss.,  to  own  some  of  the  rarest  and 
oldest  Methodist  tokens  known  to  exist.  It  took  him 
two  years  with  the  help  of  some  30  members  of  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society  and  readers  of  coin,  medal, 
antique,  and  church  publications  in  seven  countries  to 
collect  them.  He  had  to  pay  for  some  of  the  more  than 
150  pieces,  while  others  were  given  to  him.  His  col- 
lection of  Methodist  tokens  and  medals,  which  he  do- 
nated to  Parkway  Heights,  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  world.  It  has  been  displayed  at 
the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference. 

The  collection  contains  one  of  the  rarest  medals  of 
Methodism,  the  John  Wesley  Funeral  Medal,  struck 
in  1791.  According  to  research  done  by  Morris,  not 
more  than  10  of  these  medals  were  made  when  John 
Wesley  died.  The  medals  in  the  collection  are  in  three 
categories — official  Methodist  medals,  medals  and 
tokens  concerning  Methodism  directly  but  not  offi- 
cially, and  exonumia  indirectly  concerning  Methodism. 

When  Morris  started  his  collection  four  years  ago, 
his  interest  in  Methodism  grew.  He  joined  Parkway 
Heights,  after  being  affiliated  with  another  Protestant 
denomination.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  active  in 
church  work.  Besides  collecting  medals  and  tokens, 
Morris  has  what  is  considered  one  of  the  better  stamp 
collections  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  real-estate 
dealer  and  mortgage  loan  broker  in  Hattiesburg.       □ 


Math  has  been  Dale's  forte  since  he  was  four. 


He  gave  his  medal-token  collection  to  his  church. 
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Teens  Together 


"It's  not  just  you,  Harriet, 

honestly.   .   .   .   I'm  going   to  give  up 

ALL  girls   until   I   find  out   what's 

wrong   with   my  table   tennis!" 


By  DALE  WHITE 


Cartoon   by   Charles   M.   Schulz.   ©  1960   by  Warner   Press,    Inc. 
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E  ALWAYS  try  to  be  honest  in 
this  column.  In  fact,  one  of  our  main 
purposes  is  to  discuss  matters  which 
arc  hard  to  talk  about  any  place  else. 
One  phrase  which  keeps  showing  up  in 
letters  is:  "That  isn't  discussed  at  our 
house."  Yet  often  the  issues  that  arc 
most  important  are  the  ones  about 
which  there  is  a  painful  silence.  Or 
everyone  whitewashes  them  over  with 
too  easy  answers  and  gentle  lies. 

A  psychiatrist  friend  of  mine  says 
this  dishonesty  about  painful  subjects 
within  the  home  is  causing  a  lot  of 
hurt  to  young  people.  He  has  worked 
willi  an  educational  station  to  produce 
some  radio  and  TV  shows  to  help 
\ni  it  I  is  and  adults  bring  things  out 
into  (lie  open.  The  radio  shows  are 
available  on  records.  If  anyone  wants 
information  on  them,  please  let  me 
know. 

All  this  was  brought  to  mind  by  a 
growing  number  of  letters  coming  in 
on  a  very  touch)  subject.  Let  two 
writers  speak  lor  themselves: 

"Please  help  me.  I  am  a  white  girl,  age 
18.  My  problem  is  that  I  love  a  Negro 
boy.  Mike  (not  Ins  name)  is  18,  too.  We 


are  both  seniors,  but  at  different  schools. 
When  I  first  met  him,  I  didn't  have  the 
faintest  idea  that  I  would  learn  to  love 
him.  But  I  do  love  him,  very  much.  We 
have  been  seeing  each  other  secretly  for 
almost  three  months  now.  I  broke  up 
with  him  once  because  of  my  guilty  con- 
science. I  hate  having  to  sneak  to  see 
Mike.  I  have  never  done  anything  like 
that  for  anyone.  My  parents  would  kill 
me  if  they  knew  about  us.  I  want  so 
much  for  them  to  know  Mike.  I  know 
they  would  like  him.  We  want  to  be 
married  next  summer  alter  we  graduate. 
I'm  so  confused.  Are  we  doing  the  right 
thing?" 

"I  met  a  boy  I  liked  very  much  while 
I  was  working  away  from  home  this  sum- 
mer. We  are  basically  alike — both  Meth- 
odists, both  planning  on  going  to  college, 
both  interested  in  school  affairs.  We  both 
think  alike  just  enough  to  have  some 
good  arguments.  Our  problem  is  that  he 
is  a  Negro  and  I'm  white.  I  told  my  par- 
ents. They  said  bluntly  it  couldn't  go  on 
because  it  reflected  on  them,  our  church, 
our  friends,  and  my  father's  job.  His  par- 
ents didn't  react  so  violently,  but  they 
have  met  me,  and  maybe  that  makes  a 
difference.  We  never  planned  on  hurting 
other  people,  especially  our  families.  Now 
at  our   house   it  isn't   discussed,   and   he 


and  I  keep  on  writing  back  and  forth. 
Could  you  please  comment  on  what  you 
think  our  responsibilities  are?" 

No  one  can  claim  to  have  easy  an- 
swers to  this  problem.  At  the  risk  of 
making  everybody  mad,  like  the  last 
time  we  brought  up  this  theme,  let 
me  simply  make  several  statements 
which  I  think  I  can  defend: 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind 
to  make  us  believe  interracial  mar- 
riages are  biologically  bad,  or  that 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  arc 
anything  but  lovely  and  vigorous. 
Fears  of  "inongrelizing  the  race"  arc 
needless.  All  the  races  are  pretty  well 
mixed  up  already. 

State  laws  prohibiting  mixed  mar- 
riages have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Many  otherwise  gentle  people, 
black  and  white,  get  hot  with  rage  or 
faint  with  fear  at  the  thought  of  a 
son  or  daughter  dating  interracially. 
These  vivid  feelings  have  deep  cul- 
tural roots,  and  no  magic  wand  will 
make  them  go  away  tomorrow. 

In  some  areas,  integration  of 
schools,  churches,  and  recreational 
facilities,  leading  to  a  growing  ac- 
ceptance of  interracial  fellowship,  is 
making  it  easier  for  young  people  of 
different  color  to  mix  socially.  Some 
of  them  will  fall  in  love.  Some  even 
will  marry. 

Love  always  runs  in  deep,  hidden 
currents.  A  couple  in  love  rarely  un- 
derstands fully  what  draws  them  to- 
gether. Couples  fall  in  love  across 
racial  lines  for  all  the  usual  human 
reasons.  In  addition,  other  factors  may 
be  present.  The  lure  of  the  different 
and  the  forbidden  attracts  some  ad- 
venturous spirits.  Idealistic  young 
people  may  be  drawn  together  by 
their  common  interest  in  social  re- 
form, and  may  even  marry  as  a  sort 
of  symbolic  protest  against  racism. 
Hidden  motives  of  exploitation,  dis- 
guised hostility,  adolescent  rebellion, 
or  even  self-destructive  impulses  may 
be  at  work  in  some  interracial  dating. 
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College 

Quality  Education 

that  counts  you 

as  a  person 

not  a  number! 

Bill 


Study  under  our  new 

4-1-4  PROGRAM  that  gives 
you  one  month 

of  independent  study. 

Investigate  the  distinctive  advantages 
of  an  education  at 

SOUTHWESTERN  COLLEGE 

WINFIELD.  KANSAS  67156 

METHODIST  AFFILIATED 

WRITE:  DR.  J.C.  WITTER 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 

Junior  Colleges 


Jjrevard 
College 


A  Two- Year  Coeducational  College 

•  Liberal  Arts  or  Science  Programs 

•  Specialized     Programs     in     Art,     Forestry, 
Music,  Secretarial  Science 

•  Quality  Instruction 

•  Outstanding    Extracurricular    and    Athletic 
Programs 

•  Financial  Aid  Available 

For  information  write:  Director  of  Adm.,  Box  T, 
Brevard   College,   Brevard,   North    Carolina     28712 

FERRUM   JUNIOR  COLLECE 

FERRUM,  VIRGINIA 

Virginia's  largest  two-year  private  college  offers 
students  a  varied  curriculum  leading  toward 
Associate  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Science.  Exten- 
sive financial  aid  is  available.  Co-educational. 
Students  admitted  for  fall,  winter  and  spring 
quarters  and  summer  sessions.  Ferrum  is  ac- 
credited by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools.  Located  in  Franklin  County, 
35  miles  southwest  of  Roanoke.  For  further  in- 
formation, write  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
"Ferrum  .  .  .  Educational  Opportunity  Since 
7973" 

Business  §  Secretarial 

CHANDLER 

SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  •  SECRETARIAL 
OFFERS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL,  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Science- 
research.  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
Fully  Accredited.  Catalog.  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough,  Presi- 
dent, 448   Beacon  Street,   Boston,    Mass.     02115 


Any  conscientious,  mature  young 
person  will  be  sensitive  to  the  expec- 
tations and  wishes  of  those  who  care 
about  him  and  share  responsibility 
with  him.  He  will  be  alert  to  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  social  environ- 
ment. Before  breaking  strong  social 
mores  or  going  against  his  family,  he 
will  weigh  prayerfully  the  values  and 
disvalues  involved.  He  will  discuss  the 
matters  with  the  wisest  counselors  he 
can  find.  He  may  need  to  call  on  all 
his  patience  to  wait  for  greater  ma- 
turity before  making  a  life-defining 
decision. 

But  if  a  couple  decides  to  marry 
interracially,  aren't  the  rest  of  us 
bound  in  Christian  love  to  honor  that 
decision  and  to  do  our  best  to  create 
a  social  climate  favorable  to  the 
flourishing  of  that  new  family? 


oa 


I  am  a  girl,  13.  I  like  this  boy  very 
much.  He  is  going  with  this  other 
girl.  I  think  I  am  in  love.  I  get  a  funny 
feeling.  I  don't  date  yet.  And  he  picks 
on  me  all  the  time.  Does  that  mean 
he  likes  me,  too? — L.T. 

Probably.  Maybe  you  have  a  friend 
who  has  a  friend  who  knows  a  friend 
of  his.  That  way,  you  could  find  out 
for  sure. 


oa 


7  am  a  boy,  17.  I  have  two  prob- 
lems. I  like  two  girls.  One  of  them 
wants  me  to  ask  her  for  a  date.  The 
other  one  does,  too,  but  she  is  not  so 
obvious  about  it.  My  problem  is  that 
I  have  never  been  on  an  actual  date. 
In  our  town,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
even  if  1  did  ask  one  of  the  girls  out. 
How  do  you  ask  a  girl  for  a  date,  and 
what  does  a  person  do  on  the  date? — 
D.M. 

If  you  like  two  girls,  you  have  at 
least  two  problems — two  opportuni- 
ties, too.  Asking  for  a  date  is  easy  if 
you  already  know  the  girls  have  it  in 
mind  to  say  "yes."  It  is  when  you 
think  they  will  probably  say  "no"  that 
the  thing  gets  tough.  Use  the  phone, 
so  if  you  start  blushing  it  won't  show. 
Call  either  girl.  Which  one  doesn't 
matter,  since  you  can  date  the  other 
one  the  next  time.  Might  as  well  give 
them  both  a  break.  Don't  lose  your 
nerve.  Girls  love  shy  boys,  but  not 
boys  who  are  too  shy  to  ask  for  dates. 

Give  the  girl  a  few  days  notice,  so 
she  won't  get  the  idea  she  is  being 


Boys  Preparatory 

WHY  PENNINGTON? 


Ask  a  graduate. 
Fully  accredited 
church-related 
boys'  college  pre- 
paratory. Fine  fac- 
ulty  specially 
selected  for  grades 
8  to  12.  Small 
classes.  Individual 
guidance.  Develop- 
mental reading.  45 
acre  campus,  com- 
pletely modernized 
plant.  Beautiful 
new  fully  equipped  gym.  All  sports  — 
program  for  each  boy.  Est.  1838. 
Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Summer 
school.  Write  for  catalog.  Early  applica- 
tion suggested.  Charles  R.  Smyth,  D.D., 
Box  45,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Summer  Camp 

H41IOAY  TRAIL 

THE  KIND  OF  CAMP  BOYS  WANT! 

Hillsboro,  N.  H. 
75  boys.  6-16 


Complete  Waterfront,  Riding  and  Athletics.  Crystal- 
clear  Lake.  Own  Stables.  Daily  riding.  Sailing,  Tennis, 
Crafts,  Ball  Teams,  Overnight  Trips,  Riflery,  Archery, 
Pioneering.  Flexible  program.  From  many  states. 
Sister  Camp.  Booklet.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  Hawk, 
Country   Ridge  Close,    Port  Chester,    N.   Y.   WE   7-4188. 


t>AiLy 

lNSpiRACiON 

In  A  Pocket  Prayer  Book,  Bishop  Ralph  S. 
Cushman  has  compiled  prayers,  scripture, 
poetry  in  a  beautiful  little  book.  White-bound 
edition,  $1.00;  $10.00   per  doien. 


The  world'*  moat  widely  used  daily  devotional  guide 

1908  Grand  Ave.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 


YOU 

should  investigate 

The  Upper  Room  Family  Plan 

The  strength  behind  the  church  is 
family  worship  in  the  home.  For  a 
brochure  telling  how  your  church 
can  encourage  family  worship,  write 

The  Upper  Room 

1908  Grand  Ave.      Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 
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It's  not  all  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

It's  Red  Cross  help  with  an  emergency  leave.  It's  being  there  to  lend 
a  hand.  It's  a  cable  to  Vietnam  telling  a  new  father  the  happy  news. 
It's  anything  and  everything  your  Red  Cross  can  do  for  a  serviceman. 
Wherever  he  is.  Last  year,  every  month  nearly  100,000  military  men 
were  aided  by  the  Red  Cross.  This  year,  even  more  will  need  help.  The 
Red  Cross  can  do  this  only  with  your  financial  support.  Your  volun- 
teer service.  Help  us  help.  The  American  Red  Cross. 


EARN  5K%* 

while  you  are  helping 

BUILD  CHURCHES 


Every  Methodist  investor  should  consider 
carefully  The  Methodist  Investment  Fund. 
It  offers  you  this  unique  combination  of 
advantages: 

1.  Earn  a  good  return,  (currently 
5'/,%)* 

2.  Protect  your  principal  ($3,000,000 
reserve). 

3.  Help  build  Methodist  churches. 
(Mortgage  loans  granted  over  425 
of  our  new  or  growing   churches.) 


Over  1 ,400  investors  include  Methodist 
individuals,  churches,  conferences, 
boards  and  agencies,  colleges,  hospitals 
and  homes. 

•  Assets   over    $18,000,000 

•  A  World  Service  Agency 

•  Send   coupon   for   full    information 


Learn  about: 

The  Methodist 

Investment 

Fund 

H.  Conwell  Snoke,  Executive  Secretary 
The  Methodist  Investment  Fund 
1701   Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  brochure  T-2, 
titled   "Reap  Extra   Dividends." 

Name 

Address 


City 


State 


Zip  code 


taken  for  granted.  Say,  "Would  you 
like  to  go  to  the  movies  with  me  Fri- 
day night?"  or  something  like  that.  If 
you  have  no  movie  theaters  around, 
you  can  invite  her  to  go  to  the  library 
for  study  and  a  Coke  afterward.  You 
won't  get  much  studying  done,  but 
homework  dates  can  be  fun,  and  since 
they  aren't  so  formal,  they  are  a  good 
way  to  begin  dating  or  to  see  if  you 
and  a  new  girl  can  communicate.  If 
your  town  doesn't  have  a  library,  then 
you  will  just  have  to  settle  for  walk- 
ing downtown  for  a  shake.  Something 
must  be  going  on  in  that  town. 

If  none  of  this  works,  read  The  Art 
of  Dating  by  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall  and 
Joy  Duvall  Johnson  (Association 
Press,  $3.50). 


«t 


1  went  steady  with  a  boy  (age  17) 
for  about  a  year.  We  were  so  happy. 
Not  a  problem  nor  an  argument 
marred  our  relationship.  We  had 
everything  ice  could  possibly  want  to 
enjoy  a  wonderful  and  wholesome 
companionship. 

But  now  I  have  moved  several  hun- 
dred miles  away — my  father's  com- 
pany transferred  him.  I  feel  absolutely 
lost.  1  have  some  wonderful  friends  in 
my  MYF,  but  1  still  can't  find  the  old 
happiness. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  or  even 
right  for  my  boyfriend  and  me  to  keep 
our  relationship  going?  We  seem  to 
have  a  love  for  each  other  which  could 
mature  into  a  future  life  together.  Is 
a  16-year-old  girl  capable  of  carrying 
on  this  kind  of  relationship  at  such  a 
distance? — C.A. 

It  is  certainly  worth  a  try.  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  keep  up  a 
regular  correspondence.  Perhaps  once 
in  a  great  while  you  could  see  one  an- 
other. Occasionally  such  a  long-dis- 
tance friendship  blossoms  even  into 
marriage.  Most  often,  though,  each  of 
the  voung  people  finds  another  love, 
or  they  gradually  drift  apart. 

Probably  it  is  best  to  write  as  close 
friends,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  each  may  date  others.  It  is  good 
you  are  making  new  friends.  It  shows 
you  are  handling  the  painful  grief  of 
losing  old  friends  with  real  maturity. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068.— Editors 
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WHAT 

CAN  BE  DONE 

ABOUT 

SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS 


A. 


lUTOMATION  and  specialization  are  creating  a  greater 
demand  for  highly  skilled  workers  while  eliminating  many 
unskilled  jobs.  The  average  technical  worker  must  have 
four  or  more  years  of  college  or  its  equivalent.  Even  cleri- 
cal jobs  require  a  high-school  diploma. 

Yet  approximately  one  out  of  every  three  students  who 
entered  high  school  this  year  will  drop  out  before  gradu- 
ating. Most  of  them  will  be  able  to  find  only  dead-end 
jobs:  as  messengers,  car  washers,  or  day  laborers.  Many 
will  end  up  on  relief  rolls. 

Increased  efforts  are  being  made  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  help  keep  school  dropouts  from  becoming  perma- 
nent society  dropouts.  On  the  following  pages,  Together 
reports  on  three  programs.  Their  experience  shatters  such 
stereotypes  as  the  belief  that  dropouts  can't  learn,  always 
come  from  underprivileged  families,  or  are  only  a  big-city 
problem.  These  programs  show  that  much  can  be  done — 
if  we  see  that  it  is  done.  — Your  Editors 
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SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  in   Pittsburgh... 


A  Teacher  for  Every  Student 


V, 


ILLAGE  ACADEMY,  a  tutorial  high  school,  was 
begun  in  September,  1965,  by  Christ  Methodist 
Church  to  meet  the  needs  of  academic  underachievers. 

The  school's  quick  growth  indicates  that  such  an 
institution  was  badly  needed  in  this  upper  middle- 
class  section  of  Pittsburgh.  It  opened  with  five  teachers 
and  six  students.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  student  en- 
rollment had  risen  to  44,  and  faculty  members  num- 
bered 28. 

Some  Village  Academy  students  were  "bright  un- 
derachievers" in  their  public  schools.  They  had  the 
ability  to  succeed  academically  but  lacked  motivation. 
A  boy  with  an  IQ  of  142,  who  wasn't  being  "chal- 
lenged" in  the  public  school,  ran  away  from  home.  He 
became  a  top  student  at  the  academy. 

Other  students  were  potential  dropouts  because 
they  lacked  basic  educational  skills.  "These  students 
don't  know  how  to  study,"  one  academy  instructor 
explained.  "They  lack  reading  ability  and  basic  vo- 
cabulary. Somehow  the  public  schools  never  discov- 
ered their  disability." 

One  student  had  a  tested  IQ  of  78.  He  had  just 
completed  the  10th  grade  but  had  a  below-seventh- 
grade  reading  level,  a  below-sixth-grade  scholastic 
aptitude,  and  a  very  low  score  on  motivation. 

As  a  12th-grade  student  at  the  academy,  the  boy 
recently  completed  the  same  battery  of  tests.  His  IQ 
tests  at  just  over  100;  his  reading  level  and  mathe- 
matics aptitude  are  above  average  for  a  12th-grader; 
his  verbal  aptitude  is  at  the  llth-grade  level;  and  his 
motivation  has  risen  to  the  50th  percentile  (about 
average  for  high-school  students). 

Most  academy  graduates  will  continue  their  edu- 
cation. All  seven  of  the  first  graduates  are  in  college 
and  doing  well.  One  made  the  dean's  list.  Eight  of  the 
10  who  graduated  last  June  had  been  accepted  by 
colleges  before  graduation. 

Not  all  academy  students  succeed,  Director  Robert 
Messenger  admits.  He  expelled  one  boy  who  couldn't 
learn  to  respect  authority,  and  another  for  stealing 
books  and  money  at  the  academy. 

The  costs  are  high  at  Village  Academy,  but  parents 
seem  to  feel  that  the  advantages  of  a  school  with  a 
1  to  1.5  teacher-student  ratio  are  worth  the  expense. 
Tuition  is  $220  a  month  for  a  nine-month  year,  plus 
an  initial  $25  matriculation  fee.  Students  must  pur- 
chase their  own  textbooks. 

The  students,  too,  seem  satisfied.  "My  public  high- 
school  teachers  didn't  care  if  I  passed  or  failed,"  one 
said.  "Here  they  do  care.  I  miss  the  sports  we  had  at 
the  other  school,  but  not  enough  to  go  back."  □ 
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Village  Academy  is  open  to  underachievers  from  grades 

7  through  12.  Classes  are  held  in  the  educational  unit  of  Christ 

Church  (opposite).  Individual  tutoring  allows  a  student 

to  advance  at  his  oicn  pace  (above).  Few  arc  from 

poor  families;  that's  a  student's  ear  below. 


SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  in  Kansas 


For  Some:  Youthville  or  Jai 


Y< 


OUNG  DAN'S  CASE  was  a  familiar  one  to  Sam 
Sturm,  a  district  judge  in  Harvey  County,  Kansas. 
The  boy  came  from  an  intolerable  family  situation. 
He  had  committed  an  offense  which  could  lead  to  the 
penitentiary.  But  instead  of  going  to  jail,  he  went  to 
Youthville — a  home  for  teen-agers,  owned  by  the 
Kansas  Ana  of  The  Methodist  Chinch.  Youthville 
has  a  special  work-study  program  lor  male  school 
dropouts,  who  must  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  or 
bo  16  years  old  to  qualify.  Many  of  the  boys  have 
been  in  trouble  with  the  law.  have  come  from  poor 
home  environments,  and  have  had  difficulties  in  school 
since  the  early  grades.  Practically  all  are  slow  learners, 
with  IQs  of  85-100. 

They  attend  special  courses  during  part  of  the  day. 
( Masses  are  kept  small,  allowing  a  specially  trained 
teacher  to  provide  instruction  according  to  individual 
learning  levels.   The  curriculum  includes  such   basic 


courses  as  math,  English,  and  geography,  but  em- 
phasizes subjects  which  can  be  applied  directly  to 
the  students'  work  experiences. 

The  other  half  day  is  spent  on  the  job  at  community 
places  of  business.  For  Ron,  one  of  the  16  boys  in- 
volved  in  the  program,  that  means  working  at  a  ser- 
vice station  in  Newton,  Kans.  Ron  is  on  the  job  from 
8  a.m.  until  noon,  five  days  a  week.  He  waits  on  the 
driveway,  lubricates  ears,  and  helps  with  general 
chores. 

The  station  operator  is  pleased  witli  Ron's  progress. 
"His  contact  with  customers  is  getting  better,"  he 
says.  "'When  he  first  came  here,  he  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  anybody.  He'd  go  into  the  driveway  and  just  look 
at  people.  Now  he  visits  with  them." 

Ron,  who  hopes  to  own  a  car  of  his  own  someday, 
seems  to  enjoy  his  work.  "It's  fine,"  he  says.  "And  I'm 
learning  quite  a  bit."  □ 


Professionally  trained  social  workers  counsel  with  boys  both  individually  and  in  groups. 
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When  a  boy  has  learned  and  demonstrated  sufficient  work  habits  to  function  on  a  job,  he  is  placed  in 
a  training  station.  Under  the  constant  supervision  of  his  employer,  he  earns  a  wage  as  he  learns  a  trade. 
Youthville  trainees  have  been  placed  in  a  welders  shop,  bedspring  factory,  and  service  stations. 


SCHOOL   DROPOUTS  in  Seattle  .  . 


One  Public  School's  Solution 


1 


WAS    the    beginning    of    the 
school   year,   and   I    had   told   the 

class  to  read  silently. 

Harry  was  17.  tall,  clean-cut  and 
pleasant  looking,  but  lie  was  not 
happy.   He  motioned  to  me. 

When  1  went  over  to  his  desk. 
Ins  voice  was  so  low  I  could  not 
hear  what  he  was  saying. 

"Speak  up  a  little,  Harry,"  I  told 
him. 

"Never  mind,"  he  muttered. 

Hut  minutes  later  he-  was  motion- 
ing again.  There  were  tears  in  his 
eyes  as  he  whispered  desperately: 

"1  can't  read  this." 

Quickly  I  found  him  another 
hook,  one  for  second-graders.  He 
took  this  one  eagerly  and  bent  over 


its  pages,  mouthing  each  word  to 
himself. 

Rare  instance?  Not  at  all.  There 
are  thousands  of  students  with  this 
kind  of  learning  disability  in  our 
nation's  classrooms.  Because  they 
cannot  read  efficiently,  they  do 
failing  work  in  English,  social 
studies,  arithmetic — almost  every 
academic  subject.  The  educational 
journals  are  full  of  discussions  on 
what  to  do  about  them. 

"Many  times,  when  a  student 
was  doing  below-average  work,  I 
would  check  his  record  and  find 
his  leading  ability  was  at  grade 
four  or  five,"  a  retired  high-school 
teacher  told  me.  "Most  of  these 
youngsters  went  on  and  got  their 


diplomas.  They  couldn't  have 
learned  much,  but  they  were 
passed  because  no  one  knew  just 
what  to  do  with  them." 

These  young  people  need  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  school,  a  school  where 
they  can  get  training  in  marketable 
vocational  skills  so  they  can  get  a 
job — and  hold  it — when  their 
school  years  are  over.  With  such 
training,  they  can  become  worth- 
while, dignified,  productive  citi- 
zens. 

Harry  is  lucky  because  he  is  in 
that  kind  of  school.  Pacific  Pre- 
Yocational  School,  which  is  part  of 
the  public-school  system  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  teaches  600  low-achieve- 
ment students  from  all  over  the 
city.  These  are  the  individuals  who 
score  75  or  lower  on  IQ  tests.  They 
are  retarded  in  learning  skills. 
Their  reading  ability  is  at  the  third 
or  fouth-grade  level,  but  their  ages 
range  between  13  and  19. 

Communities  across  the  country 
have  different  names  for  them:  low 
achievers,  slow  learners,  disadvan- 
taged, culturally  deprived,  mental- 
ly retarded.  At  Pacific  Pre-Voca- 
tional  we  just  call  them  retarded. 
As  a  school  psychologist  explains, 
"retarded"  indicates  "someone  who 
is  not  getting  along  as  well  as  we 
think  he  ought  to." 

There  are  no  grades  at  Pacific. 
Pupils  are  called  Ones  ( Is )  for  their 
first  year,  Twos  (Us)  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  so  on  until  they  complete 
their  schooling  as  Fives  ( Vs ) .  They 
may  return  after  graduation  and 
remain  until  21. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  gear  work  to 
the  level  of  their  ability.  Our  goal 
is  to  give  them  material  that  is  in- 
teresting and  worth  learning,  that 
utilizes  words  within  their  every- 
day vocabulary. 


Waitress  trainees  work  in  the 
teachers'  lunchroom,  learn  everything 
from  serving  to  figuring  checks. 
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In  the  reading  program,  I  use 
the  Washington  Driver's  Guide  to 
teach  the  older  students  because, 
like  all  students  of  that  age,  they 
are  interested  in  getting  a  driver's 
license.  But  the  vocabulary  in  the 
manual — with  such  expressions  as 
"avert  potential  accidents" — is  be- 
yond their  reach.  I  write  the  hard 
words  and  phrases  on  the  black- 
board, then  we  discuss  each  mean- 
ing. When  the  pupils  read  the 
manual,  most  of  them  will  remem- 
ber some  of  our  discussion  and  will 
be  able  to  read  and  understand. 

When  a  student  enters  Pacific 
he  embarks  on  a  prevocational  cur- 
riculum that  will  be  expanded  each 
year.  In  the  auto  shop,  boys  learn 
the  essentials  for  working  in  a  gas 
station.  In  woodshop,  they  are 
taught  to  handle  power  tools  and 
equipment  safely.  The  metal  shop  is 
equipped  with  the  kinds  of  ma- 
chines the  students  will  find  in 
local  industry. 

The  school  cafeteria  gives  boys 
and  girls  a  chance  to  learn  their 
way  around  a  big  institutional 
kitchen,  as  they  help  prepare 
meals,  wash  dishes,  clean  up.  Girls 
in  the  waitress-training  program 
work  in  the  teachers'  lunchroom. 

Students  may  work  away  from 
school,  or  they  may  have  jobs  at 
Pacific.  One  girl  earned  about  $20 
a  month  by  helping  me  file  papers, 
cleaning  up  the  classroom,  and  do- 
ing the  "bookkeeping"  for  the  read- 
ing program.  This  was  not  much 
money,  but  it  represented  some- 
thing much  harder  to  evaluate — 
pride. 

"Every  night  after  supper  I'd 
find  her  in  her  room,  counting  her 
money,"  her  mother  told  me.  "I 
don't  think  I've  ever  seen  her  so 
happy  and  enthused." 

Federal  funds  allow  us  to  pay 
for  a  variety  of  jobs  around  the 
school  building  and  grounds.  The 
work  experience  curriculum  re- 
ceives financial  help  from  a  variety 
of  other  sources. 

Some  students  find  work  outside 
the  school  through  our  vocational 
counselors,  who  keep  in  close  touch 
with  work  opportunities  in  the 
community.  Some  students  work 
full  time  for  three  or  four  months. 
Others  work  only  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  returning  to  the  school 
for  a  few  hours  each  day. 


A  student  interested  in  service-station  work  lubricates 

a  car  in  Pacific's  auto  shop.  The  school  also  provides  instruction 

in  woodworking  and  metalworking.  "My  son  never  has  had  teachers 

take  such  an  interest  in  his  work,"  one  mother  said. 


What  kind  of  workers  are  they? 
The  manager  of  a  car  wash  who 
employs  our  students  says: 

"Most  of  them  are  good,  depend- 
able kids.  Some  of  them  are  so 
anxious  to  please  it  really  gets  you. 
They're  doing  a  good  job  for  me. 
More  than  that,  I  know  what  the 
school  is  doing  for  the  boys,  and 
I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

Seattle  has  long  favored  a  special 
school  for  retarded  children  after 
they  leave  the  elementary  grades, 
although  nationally  the  trend  seems 
to  be  toward  placing  these  young 
people  in  regular  schools,  but  in 
"adjustment"  classes. 

"I've  been  here  long  enough  to 
be  convinced  that  Pacific  is  on  the 
right  track,"  one  teacher  said.  "Get 
a  boy  a  job,  help  him  hang  onto  it, 
and  teach  him  some  of  the  three 
Rs  along  with  it — that's  the  adjust- 
ment he  needs  most!" 

Seattle  had  occasion  to  review 
its  policy  early  in  1967  when  a  fire 
at  Pacific  took  the  top  floor  and 
some  of  the  basement  classrooms 
out  of  commission.  The  possibility 
of  abandoning  the  old  building  and 


putting  the  students  into  special 
classrooms  in  the  other  schools  was 
debated.  But  most  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high-school  principals  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  superinten- 
dent believes  in  centralized  educa- 
tion centers.  Pacific  was  continued 
in  portable  classrooms  and,  in  some 
ways,  improved. 

Pacific  Prc-Vocational  receives 
hundreds  of  requests  for  copies  of 
its  curriculum.  Information  is  given 
gladly.  What  Pacific  is  accomplish- 
ing can  be  accomplished  anywhere 
if  the  parents  of  slow-learning 
youngsters  can  get  together  and 
demand  a  realistic  work  and  study 
program  for  their  children. 

Such  demands  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  citizens,  because  our 
society  suffers  for  everyone  who  is 
not  a  productive  member.  The  al- 
ternatives to  an  "I  couldn't  care 
less"  attitude  are  more  and  more 
delinquencies,  rising  unemploy- 
ment, and  bulging  welfare  rolls.  In 
short,  we  can't  afford  not  to  be 
concerned  about  students  with  ed- 
ucational handicaps. 

— Robert  I'm 
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Last  Call  for  Photographers 


Y. 


ES,  NOT  MANY  DAYS  remain  before  the  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968,  deadline  for  Togetiier's  Plwto  Invita- 
tional. So,  if  you  have  been  putting  off  checking  your 
slide  files  for  Yontli  in  Action  pictures,  the  hour  grows 
late.  And  it's  not  a  bad  idea  to  hurry  your  processed 
entries  into  the  mail — today,  if  possible. 

We've  said  it  before,  and  we'll  say  it  again.  This 
invitational,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  theme — Youth 
in  Action:  What  Are  Thexj  Doing? — is  a  little  differ- 
ent from  previous  ones.  It  is  more  challenging,  per- 
haps, because  the  really  significant  and  eye-catching 
situations  are  not  nearly  so  obvious  as  you  might  think. 
But  there  are  subjects  galore,  and  you  can  find  them 
about  anywhere  you  look  these  days.  For  today's 
young  people  are  on  the  move,  and  there's  as  much 
purpose  as  helter-skelter  in  what  they're  doing.  But. 
before  you  shoot,  ask  yourself:  "Is  this  the  sort  of 
picture  that  everybody  else  is  photographing?''  If  so, 
well  .  .  .  dig  deeper  into  your  imagination. 

It's  not  too  late  yet,  but  time  is  short.  So  get  busy, 
and  remember  that  one  of  your  pictures  may  be  se- 
lected for  the  Together  color  pictorial  on  this  theme. 

HERE  ARE  THE  RULES 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies.  Color 
prints  or  negatives  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Identify  each  slide;  explain  what  is  happening,  why 
it  was  inspired,  and  briefly  give  us  your  interpretation 
in  the  light  of  youth's  role  in  the  world  today.  Preferably, 
subjects  should  be  in  their  teens  or  early  20s. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage.  (Do  not 
stick  stamps  to  anything.) 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February 
1,  1968. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights 
to  them  become  the  property  of  TOGETHER.  (For  their 
files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicates  of  all  slides 
purchased  from  submissions.)  We'll  pay  $25  for  each  35- 
mm.  slide  used,  $35  for  larger  sizes. 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
possible.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling  transparencies, 
but  TOGETHER  cannot  be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or 
damaged. 

Send  all  entries  to 

TOGETHER  Picture  Editor 
Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068 
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Anglican  Sister  Mary  Dorothea  watches  a  gaily  colored  batik  banner  take  final  form. 


Christian  Arts 
Workshop  in  Africa 


Because  the  arts  are  an  expression  of  man's  deepest 
feelings,  the  church  is  greatly  concerned  with  the 
relationship  of  Christianity  and  art  throughout  the 
world.  In  Rhodesia,  this  concern  takes  form  in  yearly 
Christian  Arts  Workshops  at  which  Africans  work  to 
perfect  their  traditional  music,  art,  and  drama  styles 
and  are  exposed  to  techniques  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Begun  by  the  Church  Music  Centre  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  the  workshops  are  sponsored  now 
by  10  denominations.  The  seventh  workshop,  held  last 
May  on  the  campus  by  Nyatsime  College  near  Salis- 
bury, was  attended  by  more  than  100  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  missionaries  from  many  denominations. 
Some  came  from  as  far  away  as  New  Zealand. 

The  banner  (above)  appeared  later  at  worship 

led  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Chikomo,  executive  secretary 

of  the  Christian  Council  of  Rhodesia. 
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Carving  and  decorating  drums 
is  a  natural  part  of  an  arts  workshop 
held  in  Africa.  At  Nyatsime,  both 
African  and  European  hymns  were  sung 
to  the  beat  of  African  drums. 


"The  tone  is  formed  thus.. ."  Anglican  Father  Beck,  who  taught 

choir  conducting  and  voice  production,  later  thrilled  the  music  group  when  he 

played  the  organ  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints. 


The  most  exciting  part  of  the  1967  workshop  was  the 
music  group.  Songs  were  composed,  learned  and  re- 
corded to  the  accompaniment  of  African  drums.  In  a 
singing  session  conducted  by  composer  Abraham  Mar- 
aire,  students  learned  hymns  out  of  a  new  African 
hymnbook,  Ndzwiyo  Dze  Chechi  Dzevu  (Church 
Music  of  the  Soil).  They  heard  lectures  by  music  ex- 
perts. And  they  took  trips  to  the  cathedral  in  Salis- 
bury and  other  points  of  musical  interest  nearby. 
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Large  statues  of  insects  and 

animals  amused  workshop  students  on  a 

field  trip  they  made  to  Salisbury's 

Queen  Victoria  Museum. 


Children  consider  a  batik  painting.  Batik  art, 

which  originated  in  Indonesia,  is  produced  by  dyeing  cloth.  Wax 

is  applied  hot  to  areas  that  are  not  to  be  dyed. 
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"Art  is  improving  on  what  you  have  created','  art  teacher  Job  Kekana  told  a  class  in  clay  modeling. 
Though  blind  in  one  eye,  Mr.  Kekana  runs  a  highly  respected  art  school  of  his  own. 


One  of  the  music  group  participants,  Cajetan  Lun- 
songa,  from  Zambia,  has  an  original  way  of  composing 
new  hymns.  He  writes  the  words  first,  then  says  them 
over  and  over  until  some  kind  of  music  is  formed  in 
the  saying.  The  final  result  is  a  song  that  comes  out 
exactly  as  people  speak. 

"African  church  music  is  about  to  come  into  its 
own?  says  Methodist  missionary  John  E.  Kaemmer, 
who  has  worked  in  that  field  in  Africa  for  more  than 
seven  years  and  directed  the  workshop.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  he  says,  pastors  were  dubious  about  drums 
or  African  music  in  the  church,  but  they  are  becoming 
convinced  now  that  it  is  good. 

The  art  group  helped  the  music  group  by  deco- 


rating its  drums,  and  it  helped  the  drama  group  by 
decorating  the  stage  for  The  King  Comes  Into  His 
Own.  Other  art-group  projects  were  silk  screening, 
cartooning,  wood  carving,  and  batik.  Some  of  the  par- 
ticipants also  practiced  poster  lettering.  The  three  art 
instructors  had  been  trained  on  three  different  conti- 
nents and  thus  were  able  to  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
techniques. 

Evening  programs  included  a  film  on  the  life  of 
Christ  in  art,  a  campfire  with  music  and  drama,  a 
lecture  on  the  literary  qualities  of  Shona,  one  of  the 
indigenous  languages,  and  a  presentation  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play  in  music  and  pictures.  On  closing  day,  the 
members  of  the  art  group  exhibited  their  work. 
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A  practice  session  with  the  drums. 

Everybody  in  the  music  group  had  a  chance  to  learn 

how  to  heat  them,  as  well  as  to  work  on 

the  composition  of  new  songs. 


Dr.  Morgan  Johnson  of  Nyadiri  Methodist 
Centre,  one  of  the  art  instructors,  did  a  series 
of  paintings  for  backdrops  used  in  presentation 
of  the  play  The  King  Comes  Into  His  Own. 


The  full  meaning  of  Jesus'  last  days  hit  the 
drama  group  as  they  worked  on  a  presentation  of 
The  King  Comes  Into  His  Own,  from  Dorothy  L.  Sayers' 
play  The  Man  Born  to  Be  King.  They  also  did  choral 
reading,  creative  drama,  and  play  writing. 
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The  workshop  came  to  a  climax  on  its  last  day  in  the  drama  group's  moving  enactment  of  The  King  Comes  Into  His  Own. 


"Listening  to  him  [Father  Beck],  we  realized  that  we 
had  indeed  a  long  way  to  go  in  music  training  to  be- 
come accomplished  choirmasters"  said  a  representa- 
tive of  the  music  group.  The  same  student  reported 
also  that  a  lecture  on  voice  production  and  phrasing 
in  music  by  Miss  Mary  Brand  was  "a  great  challenge 
to  us!' 

"It  began  in  a  very  dull  atmosphere"  drama  group 
reporters  said  of  the  choral-speaking  class,  "and  we 


nearly  abandoned  it."  But:  "We  grew  to  love  the  lesson." 
Noting  that  the  music  group  worked  on  20  composi- 
tions, 4  of  which  were  sung  at  the  workshop,  John 
E.  Kaemmer  said  with  satisfaction:  "As  far  as  music 
creation  was  concerned,  this  was  the  best  workshop!' 
But  of  all  the  workshop  participants,  reporters  for 
the  art  group  summed  up  reaction  best:  "We  love  art 
and  wish  to  be  involved  in  it  forever!' 

—Helen  Johnson 
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Special  Invitation  from  the  NEW  Word  Book  Club 

Choose  Any  Three 


of  the  Valuable  Christian  Books  shown  on  this  page 

00 

each 
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For  Only  $1 


706.  The  Taste  of 
New  Wine  —  Keith 
Miller.  Published  at 
$2.95. 


859.  Concordance  to 
the  New  English 
Bible— New  Testa- 
ment—  Compiled  by 
E.  Elder.  Published 
at  $4.95. 


820.  New  Testament 
in  Modern  English — 
J.  B.  Phillips.  Pub- 
lished at  $4.95. 


828.  From  Tradition 
to  Mission — Wallace 
E.  Fisher.  Published 
at  $3.50. 


827.    Ring  of  Truth 

—J.  B.  Phillips.  Pub- 
lishd  at  $2.95. 


Ik 

IVison 
Reborn 


823.  The  Person  Re- 
born— Paul  Tournier. 
Published  at  $4.50. 


844.    Sexual    Happi-      723.  Stand  Tall  and 
713.  The  Secret  of      709.    Help!    I'm    a       ness  in  Marriage  —     Straight— Bill  Glass. 
Effective   Prayer—       Layman— Kenneth  L.       Herbert    J.    Mills.      Published  at  $3.95. 
Helen  S.  Shoemaker.       chafin.  Published  at       Published   at   $3.95. 
Published  at  $3.95.         $3  50 


864.  Why  Wait  Till 
Marriage  —  Evelyn 
Millis  Duvall.  It's 
Worth  Your  Life  — 

William  M.  Dyal,  Jr. 
Combined  value 
$6.90. 


iT      HARPER 
S       STUDY 
J         BIBLE 

,.                     tl«MiUI< 

understanding 
fflursert 

[COUNTS  AS  3  BOOKS  1 

736.  The  Awesome 
Power  of  the  Listen- 
ing Ear— John  Drake- 
ford.  Published  at 
$3.50. 


842.  The  Art  of 
Understanding  Your- 
self— Cecil  Osborne. 
Published  at  $3.95. 


846.  Harper  Study 

Bible— Published  at 
$9.95. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


Word  Book  Club  invites  you  to  buy  the  Christian  Books  you've  ALWAYS  WANTED-at  tremendous  savings! 


If  you'll  mail  the  coupon  which  is  a  part  of  this  ad,  you'll  receive 
any  three  of  the  books  described  here — for  only  $1.00  each  (regard- 
less of  the  publisher's  prices).  As  a  "No-Obligation  Trial  Member" 
of  Word  Book  Club — You'll  read  current  books  that  relate  age-old 
Christian  wisdom  to  the  problems  of  our  time — books  that  help 
you  cope  with  space-age  problems  of  anxiety,  fear  and  uncertainty. 
The  reply  coupon  obligates  you  in  no  way  whatever.  You  buy  as 
many  books  (or  as  few)  as  you  choose.  If  you  decide  to  cancel 
your  membership,  all  you  do  is  write  to  us  and  tell  us  so.  It's  as 
easy  as  that! 

You  Buy  at  Big  Book  Savings 

Almost  any  book  offered  by  the  Club  will  be  made  available  to  you 
at  savings  never  less  than  15%  .  .  .  and  sometimes  as  much  as  50%. 
You'll  buy  even  the  regular  monthly  selections  and  alternates  at 
these  outstandingly  large  discounts.  The  savings  alone  are  enough 
to  justify  your  membership  in  the  Club. 

Earn  Money -Saving  Book  Bonus  Certificates  At  Once 

Even  with  the  first  regular  selection  you  buy  you'll  automatically 
get  a  Book  Bonus  Certificate  which  you  can  use  in  the  purchase  of 
your  books  exactly  as  you'd  use  money.  You'll  find  your  Bonus 
Certificates  sometimes  cut  the  price  of  a  book  selection  as  much 
as  $5.00. 

Mail  the  Reply  At  Once 

Fill  out  the  coupon,  telling  us  which  three  of  these  popular  Christian 
books  you  want  us  to  send  you  for  only  $1.00  each.  We'll  be  happy 
to  bill  you  later. 


As  a  member,  you'll  review  the  .dozens  of  important  titles  offered 
you  in  the  Word  Book  Club  News,  and  you'll  buy  the  books  you've 
always  wanted  at  reduced  prices. 

But  whatever  you  do,  mail  the  coupon  today  while  it's  still  in  front 
of  you!  The  Christian  books  you've  always  wanted  to  read  can  be 
yours  at  HUGE  savings — if  you  act  upon  this  outstanding  offer 
NOW.  Let  us  help  you  get  started  today.  Let  us  send  you  three  of 
these  wonderful  and  important  books  for  only  $1.00  each! 

I 

I  8   Word  Book  Club,  P.  O.  Box  1 790,  Waco, Texas 

o  YES!  Please  rush  me,  for  only  $1.00  each,  the  three  books  I  have 
I  §  listed.  I  understand  that,  as  a  member  of  Word  Book  Club,  I  am 
free  to  cancel  my  membership  at  any  time,  and  for  any  reason. 
Also,  I'm  free  to  buy  as  many  (or  as  few)  books  as  I  choose.  I  also 
understand  that  I  will  begin  receiving  Book  Bonus  Certificates  with 
my  very  first  regular  book  purchase  and  I'll  be  able  to  use  these 
Certificates  for  book  purchases  during  the  year,  often  making  it 
possible  to  save  a  total  of  50%  .  Write  the  numbers  of  the  three 
books  in  the  squares  below: 

3001.00 


Name- 


Address. 

City 


J3tate_ 


_Zip  Code- 
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Lobbyist  for  the 
World's  Children 


By  MARTIN  FLEER 


.  \  newborn  citizen  of  Ghana 

is  weighed  by  a  young  nurse-midwife. 

The  midwifery  kit,  including 

■scales,  teas  provided  by  UNICEF, 

which  aho  has  contributed 

Othet    needed   hospital,   health-center. 

and  training  equipment. 


w 


HEN  Dr.  Francis  Kemy  was 
a  general  practitioner  in  the  Sahara, 
he  would  see  2,000  to  3,000  patients 
a  year.  Now  he  is  helping  millions. 

Dr.  Remy  is  senior  planner  at 
UNICEF,  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  Planning,  which  is  one 
of  UNICEF's  newest  activities,  in- 
volves convincing  the  less  developed 
nations  that  they  must  plan  for  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  their 
children,  and  then  it  involves  helping 
them  make  these  plans. 

UNICEF  was  formed  by  the  United 
Nations  after  World  War  II,  when 
children  all  over  Europe  needed  medi- 
cal care,  clothing,  and  food.  When 
that  emergency  was  largely  under 
control  by  1950,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  then  directed 
UNICEF  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
long-range  continuing  needs  of  chil- 
dren around  the  world,  particularly 
those  in  less  economically  advanced 
and  newly  established  nations. 

It  is  in  these  countries  that  four 
fifths  of  the  world's  children  live, 
somewhat  more  than  1  billion  of 
them.  The  great  majority  are  grow- 
ing up  in  lands  where  the  average  in- 
come per  person  is  less  than  $200  a 
year.  In  these  lands,  30,000  children 
died  today,  and  another  30,000  will 
die  tomorrow  and  every  day  subse- 
quently, from  hunger  and  disease. 

The  first  impulse  would  be  to  rush 
food  to  these  starving  children.  But 
with  UNICEF's  limited  resources,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  even  one 
glass  of  milk  to  each  starving  child. 
What  UNICEF  must  do,  instead,  and 
it  is  a  hard  decision,  is  to  make  every 
dollar  go  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  go. 
It  does  this  by  helping  to  establish 
milk  plants,  and  to  train  people  to 
operate  them.  It  helps  reduce  infant 
mortality  rates  by  training  midwives 
and  equipping  them.  It  attacks  mal- 
nutrition by  training  nutritionists  and 
educators.  And  in  these  and  other 
similar  ways,  UNICEF  dollars  ulti- 
mately save  more  lives  than  they  could 
if  they  were  turned  into  milk  to  an- 
swer today's  emergency  needs. 

UNICEF    participates    actively    in 


maternal  and  child  health  services, 
disease  control,  family  and  child  wel- 
lare,  and  education  and  vocational 
training,  always  doing  so  at  the  re- 
quest of  governments  concerned  and 
in  co-operation  with  other  United 
Nations  agencies. 

Planning  is  an  even  broader  and 
more  far-reaching  form  of  help. 
UNICEF  is  promoting  the  interests 
of  children  within  the  national  de- 
velopment plans  of  emerging  nations 
wherever  possible.  It  is  the  world's 
lobbyist  for  children. 

This  is  not  always  easy.  As  Dr. 
Remy  puts  it:  "Planners  have  always 
had  a  little  sympathetic  smile — of 
course  everyone  wants  to  help  chil- 
dren, but  'first  we  must  consider  ur- 
gent measures  for  economic  develop- 
ment.' "  National  planners  are,  and 
traditionally  always  have  been,  pri- 
marily concerned  with  economics. 

Prof.  B.  Subba-Rao,  UNICEF's 
senior  planning  officer  for  Asia,  tells 
national  planners  firmly  that  the  needs 
of  children  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  appendix  or  an  afterthought  to 
government  development  plans.  They 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  them. 
He  stresses  the  humanitarian  nature 
of  an  investment  in  children,  but  he 
also  underlines  the  dollars  and  cents 
value  of  such  an  investment,  remind- 
ing the  planners  that  human  resources 
are  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  development 
of  any  country. 

Typical  of  the  way  UNICEF  helps 
in  national  planning  is  in  the  African 
country  of  Dahomey.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  Dahomey  was 
about  to  embark  on  its  second  five- 
year  plan,  Cheikh  Hamidou  Kane, 
UNICEF  planning  officer  for  Africa, 
urged  Dahomey's  high  commissioner 
of  planning  to  install  a  government 
official  who  would  analyze  all  ele- 
ments of  the  five-year  plan  in  terms  of 
children  and  youths. 

An  economist  and  native  of  Da- 
homey, Blaise  Ameglabo,  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  a  government  depart- 
ment labeled  Human  Resources,  and 
he  attended  planning  seminars  spon- 
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Nereis 
Security*! 


"Sawadi."  Henry  R.  Labotiis.se,  executive  director  of  the  United 

Nations  Children's  Fund,  exchanges  traditional  greetings  ivith  a  young  Thai 

citizen  on  a  recent  tour  he  made  of  that  country. 


sored  by  UNICEF  in  Paris.  Dahomey 
is  rather  a  poor  country,  but  it  wanted 
to  expand  its  school  system.  Taking 
the  country's  limited  resources  into 
account,  however,  scientific  research 
indicated  that  more  good  would  be 
derived  from  exploiting  the  existing 
school  system  to  the  fullest.  Mr. 
Ameglabo  helped  translate  this  into 
government  action. 

UNICEF  sees  planning  for  children 
as  something  more  than  just  making 
provision  for  food,  shelter,  and  care. 
These  will  keep  a  child  alive,  but  it 
is  moral,  political,  and  religious  val- 
ues, the  products  of  "social  planning," 
that  are  necessary  if  children  are  to 
be  motivated,   well-oriented   citizens. 

"Social  planning"  is  a  delicate 
thing  for  the  agency  of  a  world  or- 
ganization to  promote.  But  UNICEF's 
executives  are  drawn  from  highly  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  newly  emerging  na- 
tions, from  people  of  greatly  differing 
points  of  view  and  background.  And 
because  governments  are  confident 
that  the  United  Nations  does  not  in- 
tend to  impose  any  specific  kind  of 
morality  or  politics  on  any  segment 
of  any  population,  there  is  remark- 
able unanimity  in  the  support  of  its 
agencies.  In  fact,  while  the  political 
aspects  of  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis 
were  being  debated  heatedly  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
summer,  UN  member  nations  voted 
unanimously  to  allocate  special  funds 
so  that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees, 
the    World    Food    Programme,     and 


UNICEF  could  move  in  and  alleviate 
the  plight  of  victims  of  the  hostilities. 

Prof.  Rao  emphasizes  the  need  to 
develop  a  sense  of  world  community. 
In  this  sense,  he  says,  "all  countries 
are  underdeveloped."  UNICEF  plan- 
ners believe  that  increased  interna- 
tional understanding  should  be  stimu- 
lated in  all  countries  in  the  years  of 
childhood  and  youth.  Children  must 
develop  this  between  3  and  12. 

For  the  most  part,  the  planners  and 
sociologists  helping  the  developing 
nations  are  citizens  of  the  most  de- 
veloped nations.  As  they  prescribe 
ways  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  thev 
are  beginning  to  think  that  some  of 
their  prescriptions  might  well  be  used 
in  their  own  advanced  countries,  for 
the  problems  of  raising  well-oriented, 
emotionally  secure  children  exist  in  all 
countries,  and  sometimes  the  under- 
developed nations  may  serve  to  help 
advanced  nations.  As  Dr.  Remy  puts 
it:  "Are  the  highly  developed  nations 
so  certain  they  are  correct  in  the  way 
they  are  raising  their  children?" 

The  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  aspects  of  social  planning. 
No  one  claims  to  have  all  the  answers. 
Indeed,  UNICEF  planners,  working 
on  their  mission  for  the  betterment  of 
all  children,  admit  there  are  questions 
for  which  there  are  no  ready  answers. 
But,  in  accord  with  the  high  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations,  social  scientists 
of  all  ideological  persuasions  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  some  important  un- 
knowns for  the  ultimate  good  of  all 
men.  □ 


An  American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
provides  unfailing  income  for  life 

■  Large  yield  without  risk 

■  Every  payment  in  full  since  1843 

■  No  investment  worries 

■  Substantial  tax  savings 

■  Deep  Christian  satisfaction 

An  American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
is  an  ideal  investment  for  a  man  or 
woman  looking  toward  retirement. 
It  brings  peace  of  mind.  You  may 
start  with  as  little  as  $100,  or  con- 
vert a  large  part  of  your  estate  to  an 
Annuity. 

Income  starts  immediately— up  to 
8%  depending  on  your  age.  Pay- 
ments are  largely  tax-free  and  con- 
tinue for  life— may  be  arranged  to 
include  a  survivor. 

Your  investment  helps  the  Society 
to  translate  and  distribute  the  Scrip- 
tures in  over  415  languages  and 
dialects.  And  it  gives  you  a  personal 
part  in  carrying  God's  message  of 
peace  to  a  troubled  world. 

Every  payment  in  full  since  1843 


American  Bible  Society 

1865  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  new 
annuity  rates  and  free  booklet  "A  Gift  that 
Lives." 
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Looks  at  NEW  Books 


A  man  and  his  books.  He  has  to  hold  them  out  a  little  farther 

every  year,  but  he  keeps  on  reading  and  valuing  what  he  reads.  The  picture,  by 

Arthur  Rothstein,  is  from  Look  at  Us  ...  ©  Cowles  Education  Corp.,  1967. 


L  HAD  expected  something  more 
militant  from  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee.  But  Black  Power:  The 
Politics  of  Liberation  in  America 
(Random  House,  $5.95;  Vintage, 
$1.95),  which  Stokcly  Carmichael  has 
written  with  political  scientist  Charles 
V.  Hamilton,  is  a  thoughtful,  respon- 
sible book  that  dispels  many  miscon- 
ceptions about  Black  Power.  It  should 
be  read  by  every  American,  black  or 
white. 

It  preaches  revolution  to  the  ex- 
tent that  "the  political  and  economic 
institutions  of  this  society  must  be 
completely  revised  if  the  political  and 


economic  status  of  black  people  is  to 
be  improved."  Carmichael  and  Hamil- 
ton reject  the  assumption  that  a  po- 
litically and  economically  secure 
group  can  collaborate  with  a  polit- 
ically and  economically  insecure 
group,  and  they  believe  black  people 
are  going  to  have  to  create  their  own 
base  of  power,  and  be  standing  on 
their  own  feet,  before  they  can  ally 
themselves  effectively  with  other 
forces. 

They  deny  that  this  approach  is 
antiwhite.  "Some  people  see  the  ad- 
vocates of  Black  Power  as  concerned 
with  ridding  the  civil-rights  struggle 
of  white  people.   This  has   been  un- 


true from  the  beginning,"  they  say. 
"There  is  a  definite,  much-needed  role 
whites  can  play."  But  they  hold  that 
white  people  need  to  redefine  them- 
selves and  their  role.  "One  of  the 
most  disturbing  things  about  almost 
all  white  supporters  has  been  that  they 
are  reluctant  to  go  into  their  own 
communities — which  is  where  the 
racism  exists — and  work  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

"This  book  presents  a  political 
framework  and  ideology  which  repre- 
sents the  last  reasonable  opportunity 
for  this  society  to  work  out  its  racial 
problems  short  of  prolonged  destruc- 
tive guerrilla  warfare,"  say  Car- 
michael and  Hamilton.  "That  such 
violent  warfare  may  be  unavoidable 
is  not  herein  denied.  But  if  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  to  avoid  it,  the 
politics  of  Black  Power  as  described 
in  this  book  is  seen  as  the  only  viable 
hope." 

No  clearer  warning  could  be 
spoken. 

For  a  generation,  Arthur  Rothstein 
has  been  photographing  America,  first 
with  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion and  later  with  Look  magazine. 
Combine  these  pictures  of  a  people 
in  depression,  at  war,  and  in  peace 
with  the  words  of  William  Saroyan, 
whose  novel  The  Human  Comedij 
verbalized  American  life,  and  you 
have  Look  at  Vs  .  .  .  (Cowles, 
$12.50). 

The  pictures  are  symbols,  some 
could  have  come  out  of  a  family 
album.  Saroyan's  text  compels  the 
reader  to  feel  they  are  indeed  of  his 
life:  the  runny  ice  cream  on  a  stick; 
the  family  at  the  grave  of  a  loved 
one;  the  child  learning  to  ride  a  bike. 
Yet,  overriding  the  personal,  we  see 
the  great  event  of  histoiy  in  which 
each  of  us  participates. 

It  is  summer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  equator,  and  knowing  that  fact 
gave  a  bittersweetness  to  this  North 
American's  enjoyment  of  The  Aus- 
tralians (New  York  Graphic  Society, 
Ltd.,  $18.50).   I   do  not  like  winter. 

Produced  and  photographed  by 
Robert  B.  Goodman,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Geographic  mag- 
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azine,  and  written  by  George  John- 
ston, novelist  and  fifth-generation 
Australian,  The  Australians  is  a  stun- 
ning book  that  transmits  the  vastness, 
loneliness,  and  perverse  and  compel- 
ling beauty  and  promise  of  the  down- 
under  continent  as  well  as  the  vitality 
of  its  cities  and  its  people. 

Two  books  for  younger  readers 
focus  on  Australia's  animals.  From 
The  Life  of  the  Kangaroo  (Taplinger, 
$4.95)  young  zoologists  can  learn 
about  the  gray  kangaroos  that  au- 
thors Stanley  and  Kay  Breeden  lived 
with  for  many  months.  Younger  chil- 
dren will  like  getting  acquainted  with 
the  cuddly-looking  koala  bear  through 
Koalas  Live  Here  (Doubleday, 
$3.50),  by  Irmengarde  Eberle.  It  in- 
troduces a  newborn  koala  and  follows 
his  adventures  as  he  grows.  Photo- 
graphs illustrate  this  good  book  for 
reading  aloud. 

During  Brotherhood  Week,  Febru- 
ary 18  to  25,  you  could  give  a  very 
young  reader  no  greater  gift  than 
Timotht/s  Flower  (Bandom  House, 
$3.50). 

This  captivating  picture  book  tells 
the  story  of  a  little  city  boy  and  a 
bright-yellow  flower  he  wanted  to 
keep  alive.  Thanks  to  the  help  of 
quite  a  lot  of  people,  he  did.  Timothy, 
in  the  story,  happens  to  be  Negro, 
his  neighbors  are  of  Chinese,  Puerto 
Bican,  and  Italian  descent.  But 
whether  they  are  black,  or  white,  or 
yellow  is  totally  irrelevant — they  are 
merely  the  kind  of  people  everyone 
with  a  fortunate  childhood  remem- 
bers. With  similar  simplicity,  the  story 
is  completely  believable. 

Jean  Van  Leeuwen  is  the  author 
and  Monet  Bamett  the  illustrator  of 
this  outstanding  book  for  children. 
They  have  created  a  gem. 

We  Christians  can  see  ourselves 
through  Jewish  eyes  in  We  Jews  and 
You  Christians  (Lippincott,  $3.95), 
and  if  the  image  is  a  little  unsettling, 
it  is,  also,  warmly  reassuring. 

Since  there  is  no  central  authority 
in  the  Jewish  community,  this  is  not 
an  official  statement.  It  is,  rather,  the 
frank  and  friendly  view  of  a  distin- 
guished Jewish  gentleman,  Samuel 
Sandmel,  who  is  a  professor  at  He- 
brew Union  College.  He  says  the 
things  a  Jewish  neighbor  might  say  if 
back  fence  and  fireside  conversations 
got  down  to  basics,  and  he  ends  with 
a  proposed  declaration  on  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  Christian  people.  In 
part  it  says: 

"The  Synagogue  views  the  Chris- 
tian people  as  among  its  offspring.  .  .  . 
Neither  the  Synagogue  nor  the  church 
has  been  free  from  division,  and  a 
by-product  of  such  division  has  been 


these  inspiring  messages  bring 
new  meaning  to  the  Easter  season 


WINDOWS  ON  THE  PASSION 
Charles   C.    Wise,    Jr.    In    these    poetic 
monologues,    see    the    excitement,    doubt 
and  Christ  power  of  the  Passion  week. 

$2.75 

MY  COD,   WHY? 

Wallace  T.  Viets.  Thought-provoking 
sermons  based  on  eight  questions  asked 
by  Jesus  and  those  around  him.       $2.25 

HE   DIED  AS   HE   LIVED 
James  T.  Cleland.  Jesus'  words  and  ac- 
tions during  the  Passion  fit  symmetrically 
into  his  teaching  ministry,  the  author  af- 
firms. $2 

ONE   SOVEREIGN    LIFE 
Edwin  Prince  Booth.  A  dramatic  account 
that    reveals    the    Jesus    of    history — un- 
burdened by  myths  of  the  ages.        $2.50 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  MASTER 
Emerson    S.    Colaw.    Jesus'    method    of 
meeting    difficulties    is    studied    in    this 
series  of  eight  moving  sermons.        $2.50 

HE  BECAME  LIKE  US 
Carlyle  Marney.  Gripping  discussions  of 
the   Atonement — how   Jesus   became    like 
us  to  show  the  way  of  salvation.      $2.25 


AND    I    LOOK   FOR 
THE   RESURRECTION 

Kay  M.  Baxter.  The  author  finds  dra- 
matic illustration  in  modern  theater  that 
the  Good   Friday  message  is  alive  today. 

$2.25 

THE  CRUCIBLE 
OF   REDEMPTION 

Carlyle  Marney.  Stringent,  sometimes 
shocking,  this  book  throws  new  light  on 
concepts  of  the  Easter  season.        $2.25 


THE  SEVEN  WORDS 
Clovis   C.    Chapped.    With    rare    insight 
and    deep   scriptural    knowledge,   the   au- 
thor   explores    Jesus'    sayings    from    the 
cross.  $1.75 

THE  CROSS   BEFORE  CALVARY 
Clovis  C.  Chapped.  Studies  of  Old  Tes- 
tament spiritual  leaders  illustrate  that  the 
power  of  Christ  is  ever-present.  $1.50 

SEVEN   WORDS  OF  MEN 
AROUND  THE  CROSS 
Paul  L.  Moore.  From  historical  situation 
to   present  day,  the   author  asks,  "What 
is  Christ  saying  in  your  life?"  $2 

THEY    MET  AT  CALVARY 
W.    E.   Sangster.    From    Pharisee   to   the 
mob  .  .  .  here  are  profiles  of  those  who 
sought  and  abetted  the  death  of  Jesus.  $2 

THE  EASTER  STORY 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Ralph  W.  Sockman;  illustrated  by  Gor- 
don Laite.  The  story  of  Jesus'  life,  stress- 
ing that  his  victory  over  death  proves 
God's  love.  $2.25 

At  your  Cokesbury   Bookstore 

ABINCDON    PRESS 

The  Book  Publishing  Department  of 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
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Bishop  IS  all  Answer  a  Questions  About 


l^an  Protestants  use  a  figurine  ol*  the  Virgin  Mary?  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  entirely  appropriate,  even  though  we  do  not  venerate 
Mary,  as  Roman  Catholics  do. 

All  Christian  churches,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  stem  from  the  fel- 
lowship that  began  with  the  first  disciples.  They  usually  met  in  their 
houses  (Paul  sent  greetings  to  "the  church  in  thy  house")  and  had 
no  connection  with  the  present  denominations.  Actually,  all  of  them, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic,  came  after  several  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian history. 

(The  questioner  quoted  a  young  friend:  "I  don't  see  how  Mary 
could  have  been  a  Catholic  if  Jesus  was  a  Methodist."  Of  course, 
neither  was  either.) 

Is  God  the  only  real  capitalist?  Strictly  speaking,  the  answer  must 
be  "yes."  From  the  viewpoint  of  stewardship,  which  is  the  only 
honestly  realistic  view,  there  is  no  other  possible  reply. 

We  are  all  users,  not  possessors.  We  are  stewards,  never  owners. 
George  A.  Buttrick  well  points  out  in  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  "Our 
job  is  not  the  hoarding  of  wealth,  or  fencing  it  in  for  our  own  plea- 
sure, but  the  proper  circulation  and  use  of  it  in  God's  sight." 

This  may  not  be  Adam  Smith  or  Karl  Marx,  but  it  is  biblical  truth. 

ohould  women  speak  out  in  church?  Paul  warned  the  Corin- 
thian Christians,  "It  is  shameful  for  a  woman  to  speak  in  church" 
(1  Corinthians  14:35).  In  the  New  English  Bible  the  language  is 
even  stronger,  "It  is  a  shocking  thing  that  a  woman  should  address 
(he  congregation."  And  Paul's  prohibition  included  a  number  of 
"elect  ladies"  like  Lydia.  Priscilla,  and  Persis. 

Of  course,  the  antifeminist  apostle,  in  1  Corinthians  11:5,  did  sug- 
gest that  women  might  pray  and  prophesy  (that  is,  preach),  but 
not  with  their  heads  uncovered.  He  must  have  forgotten,  in  his 
statements  about  women  keeping  silence  in  church,  what  he  wrote 
many  times,  but  especially  in  Romans  10:4  about  overcoming  the 
old  law  through  loyalty  to  Christ,  who  brings  equality  and  righteous- 
ness (or  all  the  faithful. 


T.  Ouo  Nail,  bishop  of  Methodism's  Minnesota  Area,  is  a  former  editor  of  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE  and  author  of  m-\ct,iI  hooks  He  would  he  happv  to  have  your  questions  about  faith 
and    church.    Address    him    in    care    of    TOGETHER.    Box    423,    Park    Ridge,    III.    60068— Edilors 
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irreligious  hatred,  hitter  recrimina- 
tion, and  persecution,  both  within 
and  without.  Since  hatred,  recrimina- 
tion and  persecution  are  irreligious, 
the  Synagogue  laments  all  such  mani- 
festations within  its  past.  .  .  The 
Synagogue  is  aware  that  Christian  as- 
semblies, lamenting  and  disavowing 
the  Christian  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
have  spoken  in  recent  times  in  the 
same  vein. 

".  .  .  the  Synagogue  is  committed  to 
the  perpetuation  of  itself  against  all 
forms  of  dissolution.  ...  It  does  not 
seek  to  dissolve  the  institutions  of  its 
offspring,  nor  does  it  cherish,  as  a 
proximate  or  remote  goal,  the  aban- 
donment by  Christians  of  their  Chris- 
tian loyalties.  Rather,  it  desires  that  its 
offspring  attain  and  maintain  the 
spiritual  heights  which  they  often 
nobly  expressed." 

It  is  a  strange  world  in  which  hu- 
man beings  have  to  read  books  on 
how  to  be  human.  But  we  live  in  a 
maze  of  computer  tapes,  punch  cards, 
zip  codes,  and  the  insistent  demands 
of  family,  friends,  employers,  and  the 
community  that  we  be  what  they 
want  us  to  be.  And  so  we  do  have  use 
for  a  helpful  paperback  book  On  Be- 
coming Human  (Abingdon,  §1.95). 

Theology  professor  Ross  Snyder 
writes  as  he  would  talk  if  he  were 
conducting  a  class,  throwing  new  con- 
cepts, new  terminology,  and  new  chal- 
lenges at  the  reader  in  terse,  epigram- 
matic sentences.  We  all  live  with 
many  little,  short-term  life  goals,  but 
it  is  the  big  hunch  we  need — goals 
big  enough  that  they  are  never 
reached,  he  says.  "In  this  world  a 
great  creating  and  redeeming  is  go- 
ing on.  We  are  to  participate  in  it. 
That  is  what  life  is  all  about." 

Speaking  in  theological  language. 
Dr.  Snyder  would  call  his  viewpoint 
"a  religious  existential-phenomenolog- 
ical-developmental  way  of  being-in- 
the-world,"  but  this  is  not  the  way  he 
writes,  so  do  not  let  it  deter  you.  If 
you  want  to  live  life  instead  of  en- 
dure it,  if  you  want  to  help  shape  his- 
tory instead  of  being  shaped  by  it, 
this  is  a  dynamic  little  book  that  will 
urge  you  to  do  it  in  Christian  style. 

Harvey  Cox,  who  skyrocketed  to 
theological  fame  as  the  author  of  The 
Secular  City,  takes  a  similar  view  in 
On  Not  Leaving  It  to  the  Snake 
(Macmillan,  $4.95).  He  suggests  that 
when  Adam  and  Eve  ate  the  apple 
from  the  forbidden  tree,  their  sin  was 
not  pride;  it  was  sloth — they  let  the 
snake  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
Modem  man,  and  modern  nations,  he 
says,  must  seize  the  responsibility  for 
shaping  the  world:  "Man  is  that  crea- 
ture who  is  created  to  shape  and  en- 
act his  own  destiny.  Whenever  he  re- 
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Iinquishes  that  privilege  to  someone 
else,  he  ceases  to  be  a  man.  We  must 
be  careful  today,  with  all  our  em- 
phasis on  the  servant  role  of  the 
church,  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  Gospel  calls  man  to  plebian 
servility.  It  does  not.  It  calls  him  to 
adult  stewardship,  to  originality,  in- 
ventiveness, and  the  governance  of 
the  world." 

Professional  football  has  become  a 
real  contender  to  outstrip  baseball  as 
our  national  sport.  Every  Sunday 
afternoon  from  early  fall  until  the 
middle  of  January,  when  the  season 
ends  in  the  Super  Bowl,  millions  of 
Americans  sit  with  eyes  glued  to  their 
television  screens,  watching  the  pro- 
fessional teams  in  action. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  healthy 
way  to  spend  Sunday  afternoon.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  if  you  are  one  of 
the  watchers,  you  know  that  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  game  does  not 
help  you  appreciate  the  highly  sophis- 
ticated and  intricate  battle  of  quar- 
terbacks that  football  has  become. 
That  is  why  a  seemingly  technical 
book  on  Quarterbacking  (Prentice- 
Hall,  $6.95)  by  Green  Bay  Packers 
quarterback  Bart  Starr  deserves  men- 
tion. It  explains  the  game  in  diagrams 
and  pictures,  with  Starr's  expert  ex- 
planations of  why  some  things  work 
and  others  don't.  Our  picture  editor, 
George  P.  Miller,  a  long-time  Packers 
fan,  savored  the  diagrams  and  expla- 
nations, then  said  happily: 

"It's  worth  the  price  just  for  the 
action  pictures." 

There  was  a  time  when  going  to 
the  movies  was  something  the  self- 
professed  sophisticate  would  never, 
never  do — except  in  a  spirit  of  deri- 
sion. But  the  motion  picture  has  be- 
come adult  (very  adult,  in  some  in- 
stances), and  the  taste  makers  have 
discovered  gleefully  that  it  is  an  art 
form,  the  only  art  form,  in  fact,  that 
is  completely  indigenous  to  the  20th 
century. 

For  popcorn  munchers  and  serious 
critics,  Man  and  the  Movies  (Louisi- 
ana State  University  Press,  $7.95) 
provides  a  lively  collection  of  essays 
on  this  art  of  our  own  time.  W.  R. 
Robinson  is  the  book's  editor.  Con- 
tributors include  college  professors, 
novelists,  movie  critics,  and  a  profes- 
sor of  theology. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  writes  like  most 
writers  can  only  wish  they  could,  and 
his  Farewell  to  Texas,  A  Vanishing 
Wilderness  (McGraw-Hill,  $6.95)  is 
great  reading  as  well  as  a  compelling 
plea  for  conservation. 

The    justice    himself    doesn't    have 
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"be  specific!" 

is  not  always  good  advice 


Today  it's  wiser  to  be  general. 

When  the  world  spun  more 
slowly,  and  political  change  was  so 
gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble, those  who  purchased  annuities 
for  lifetime  income  could  safely 
elect  specific  mission  projects  to 
benefit  after  their  deaths.  One  could 
designate  $2,000  to  build  a  clinic  in 
Borneo  or  $5,000  for  a  church  in 
Rhodesia,  and  rejoice  that  after 


death  his  Christian  stewardship 
would  be  perpetuated  just  as  he 
had  planned. 

Today,  the  upheavals  of  indepen- 
dence and  national  self-determina- 
tion frequently  make  it  impossible 
for  such  specific  projects  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  wise  annuitant  selects 
a  field  of  service,  and  leaves  the  spe- 
cifics in  the  hands  of  the  astute  ad- 
ministrators of  the  World  Division. 


The  World  Division  serves 
in  six  vital  fields  of  Christian 
mission  in  32  countries. 
Which  is  closest  to  your 
heart?  For  more  information 
about  Methodist  annuities 
and  the  newly  increased 
rates  of  income  return, 
write  to: 

WORLD  DIVISION 

OF  THE 

Board  of  Missions 

OF  THE 

METHODIST  CHURCH 


Dear  Dr.  Almand: 

Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

□  Wills  and  Bequests 

n  Guaranteed  Life  Income  Annuity  Plans 


T-107 


Name 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.ZIP. 


Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almand,  Treasurer,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027 
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to  preserve 
that  special 
moment 


RSV  AWARD  BIBLES,  to  keep 
achievements  and  occasions  alive  for 
years!  Ideal  as  awards  for  confirma- 
tion and  Sunday  School,  these  Revised 
Standard  Version  Bibles  are  equally 
appropriate  for  gifts  at  Easter,  on 
birthdays  and  graduations.  Available 
in  Red  Letter  and  Black  Letter  edi- 
tions, in  a  host  of  bindings,  with 
topical  headings,  concordance,  Bible 
dictionary,  full-color  illustrations  and 
maps,  44  pages  of  children's  study 
helps,  and  presentation  page  with 
family  record.  Visit  your  bookseller 
soon  and  discover  the  exceptional 
value  of  Zondervan  RSV  Award 
Bibles.  From  $4.25 

Sold  through  your  bookseller 
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ZONDERVAN    * 

BIBLES  ARE  LIFETIME  GUARANTEED      L^J 
Sj     /ONDtRVAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  •  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.  49506 


much  hope  the  plea  will  be  heeded: 
"In  tlic  six  years  il  ,(,()k  me  to  com- 
plete the  field  work  for  this  volume, 
I  heard  every  outdoor  value  I  know 
appraised  largely  in  terms  of  dollars." 

The  theological  meditations  of  Karl 
Huhncr  in  Belief  Today  (Sheed  and 
Ward,  $3.50)  offer  the  Protestant  lay- 
man a  good  way  to  time  in  on  modern 
Roman  Catholic  theology.  Beginning 
with  the  simplest  of  discussions  about 
the  light  the  Christian  faith  sheds  on 
routine  actions  of  our  daily  lives,  these 
turn,  with  increasing  depth  and  com- 
plexity, to  the  nature  of  faith.  Finally, 
Father  Rahner  addresses  himself  to 
the  person  of  intellectual  integrity 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
things.  Here  he  speaks  a  more  sophis- 
ticated theological  language,  but  still 
not  one  that  requires  a  dictionary  in 
your  other  hand. 

A  Jesuit  priest  and  professor  of 
theology  at  a  university  in  Germany, 
Karl  Rahner  is  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential existentialist  theologians  of  our 
day  and  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  mod- 
ernize Catholic  religious  thought. 

Wars,  depressions,  and  inventions 
are  some  of  the  forces  that  have  in- 
fluenced how  we  Americans  have 
lived,  furnished  our  homes,  dressed 
ourselves,  and  behaved.  Ishbel  Ross 
traces  it  all  in  Taste  in  America 
(Crowell,  $12.50).  It  is  a  lively  way 
of  viewing  history. 

".  .  .  parents  can  raise  a  child's 
useful  level  of  intelligence  substan- 
tially by  the  ways  in  which  they  care 
for  him  during  the  first  six  years  of 
his  life,  long  before  he  begins  his 
formal  education,"  says  Joan  Reck  in 
How  to  Raise  a  Brighter  Child  (Tri- 
dent Press,  $5.95).  This  is  a  fascinat- 
ing guide  to  the  way  a  child  can  be 
helped  to  leam  in  his  own  way  and 
at  his  own  speed,  during  those  im- 
portant early  years. 

Four  or  five  preschool  children  who 
meet  regularly  at  each  other's  homes 
to  play,  with  each  mother  supervising 
the  group  in  turn,  make  up  a  plaj 
group.  This  is  not  a  baby-sitting  ar- 
rangement. It  is  more  like  a  small- 
scale  Head  Start  class.  But  it  does  give 
the  mothers  not  "on  duty"  extra  free 
hours,  and  if  handled  well  can  be  a 
fine   neighborhood   arrangement. 

Marie  Winn  and  Mary  Ann  Porcher 
tell  how  to  plan,  organize,  and  run  it 
in  The  Playgroup  Book  (Macmillan, 
$4.95).  Mrs.  Winn,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  for  children,  is  a  former 
play-group  mother.  Mrs.  Porcher  is  a 
nursery-school  teacher.  Both  are 
mothers  of  young  children. 

— Barnabas 


YOU  CAN 

GUARD  AGAINST 

HEART  ATTACK 

While  science  is  searching  for 
cures,  take  these  precautions  and 
reduce  your  risks  of  heart  attack: 


2.  Control 
high 
blood 
pressure 


4.  Eat  foods 
low  in         R^ 
saturated  - 
fat  and 
cholesterol 


6. 

Exercise 
regularly 
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/M)M//Ia4*4i  in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


HjVER  SINCE  I  was  a  young 
preacher  in  my  first  appointment,  I 
have  had  delightful  relationships  with 
Jewish  rabbis.  Nearly  always  have  I 
found  them  intelligent  men  and  true 
brothers.  Some  of  my  most  memora- 
ble and  valuable  experiences  have 
been  in  Jewish  homes  observing  Jew- 
ish family  life  and  talking  about  the 
Old  Testament. 

In  1951  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Israel 
with  some  preacher  friends  and  was 
so  excited  to  walk  the  roads  of  the 
Holy  Land  that  the  whole  period  was 
a  continuous  inspiration.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  I  was  back  again,  this 
time  as  a  guest  of  the  government, 
and  once  more  the  land  took  hold  of 
me  and  my  heart  was  lifted  high. 

This  is  by  way  of  introducing  two 
novels,  both  written  by  Jewish  au- 
thors about  Jewish  people  and  both 
extraordinary.  In  each  there  is  re- 
flected the  unique  qualities  of  the 
Jews,  and  readers  will  find  an  under- 
standing of  the  qualities  of  this  gifted 
people  which  will  shed  some  light  on 
what  may  now  be  dark  views. 

The  first  one  is  THE  CHOSEN  by 
Chaim  Potok  (Simon  <b-  Schuster, 
$4.95).  This  is  an  extraordinary  book 
and  in  many  ways  a  great  one.  It 
opens  with  a  baseball  game  between 
two  Jewish  parochial  schools  in 
Brooklyn  which  turns  into  a  kind  of 
holy  war.  Danny  Saunders,  son  of  a 
rabbi  of  a  very  conservative  sect,  is 
playing  against  a  team  from  a  more 
liberal  school  and  in  particular  against 
Reuven  Maker,  a  sensitive  and  intel- 
ligent boy  whose  father  is  a  liberal 
scholar.  In  the  course  of  the  game 
Danny  hits  a  line  drive  which  strikes 
Reuven  in  the  eye.  For  a  time,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  saved. 

In  the  hospital  Reuven  first  learns 
that  he  may  lose  his  eye,  and  in  his 
heart  there  is  an  overwhelming  hatred 
against  the  boy  who  did  this  to  him. 
He  feels  somehow  that  the  act  was 
deliberate.  Then  the  other  boy  comes 
to  see  him,  and  out  of  this  unpromis- 
ing beginning  grows  a  warm  friend- 


ship between  two  Jewish  boys  who 
are  so  far  apart  and  in  some  ways  so 
different.  The  story  carries  on  from 
there  in  their  growing  relationship. 

Danny  Saunders'  father  is  very 
strict  and  unsympathetic  toward  any 
outside  or  worldly  interests.  His  son 
is  supposed  to  follow  him  as  the  rabbi 
and  leader  of  the  synagogue.  The 
father  and  the  son  talk  together  as 
equals  for  young  Danny  is  almost  a 
genius  in  his  interpretation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Torah.  On  the 
other  hand  Reuven  Malter  is  close  to 
his  father,  and  they  talk  together  in  a 
wider  context  of  life  and  the  future. 

The  great  tragedy  comes  when 
Danny  Saunders  decides  to  be  a 
scholar  and  not  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  But  it  turns  out  much  better 
than  you  might  suspect,  and  it  be- 
comes clearer  to  us  what  Judaism  has 
been  and  is  and  where  its  strength 
is  to  be  found.  Many  Jews  these  days 
disavow  being  religious,  but  when 
you  read  The  Chosen,  you  will  know 
that  no  people  with  the  heritage  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Torah  can 
ever  escape  this  profound  and  eternal 
religious  legacy.  I  liked  it  very  much. 

The  second  book  is  THOU  WORM 
JACOB  by  Mark  Mirsky  (Macmillan, 
$4.95).  This,  too,  is  about  a  Jewish 
community  in  Boston  where  a  group 
of  old  people,  whose  day  has  passed, 
is  trying  against  heavy  odds  to  hang 
on  to  some  of  the  meanings  of  their 
lives.  It  is  pure  comedy  and  Mirsky 
has  let  his  imagination  run  loose  in 
describing  the  strange  antics  of  try- 
ing to  bring  together  10  men  so  the 
sabbath  service  may  be  held. 

The  problems  are  connected  with 
a  disintegrating  Jewish  ghetto  which 
contains  only  the  old  and  less  success- 
ful, or  with  a  relief  check  that  is  late 
and  a  poor  cantor  whose  voice  is 
gone.  There  is  the  miracle  of  a  divine 
encounter  while  riding  on  a  junk 
wagon  whose  horse  turns  suddenly 
into  a  magic  flying  steed.  Incidentally, 
the  title  comes  from  Isaiah  41:14 
(KJV).  I  shall  preach  on  it  one  day. 


You  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  that 
people  with  such  tragedy  in  their  his- 
tory are  superb  comedians.  How 
often  in  the  old  days  of  vaudeville 
was  the  comedy  act  Jewish?  How 
often  today  are  the  great  entertainers 
Jewish?  This  must  mean,  I  suppose, 
that  tragedy  and  comedy  are  all  of  a 
piece  and  that  one  without  the  other 
is  incomplete.  Anyway,  here  are  the 
tears  and  laughter  of  that  people  from 
whom  we  descended  spiritually. 

When  I  read  books  like  these  I  un- 
derstand a  little  more  clearly  what  my 
old  professors  tried  to  tell  me  when 
they  discussed  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
strains  in  the  New  Testament.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  whenever  the 
apostle  Paul  is  at  his  best,  he  is  Jew- 
ish in  his  thought,  and  whenever  he 
departs  from  that  heritage,  it  is  a 
pity. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  in  conclu- 
sion THE  GLORY  TENT  by  William 
E.  Barrett  (Douhleday,  $2.95).  Here 
is  a  small  book  about  Homer  Smith 
whom  you  met  in  Lilies  of  the  Field. 
He  is  a  Negro  roaming  the  country  in 
an  old  station  wagon  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army.  In  this  story 
he  stumbles  into  a  revival  tent  and  dis- 
covers that  the  preacher  is  not  going 
to  be  there  that  night.  The  evangelis- 
tic team  talks  Homer  into  taking  his 
place,  and  he  discovers  he  has  such 
power  that  he  brings  healing  to  a 
white  girl.  She  is  wealthy  and  can  set 
him  up  as  a  successful  evangelist  and 
give  him  a  great  future.  This  for  him 
is  temptation,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing this  path  of  professional  evan- 
gelism, he  goes  his  own  way  still 
wrapped  in  integrity. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  story 
without  any  great  plot  and  no  world- 
shaking  implications.  Barrett,  a  first- 
rate  novelist,  touches  these  people 
with  reality.  I  doubt  that  anyone  will 
say  this  is  the  greatest  book  he  has 
ever  read,  but  many  will  say  it  is  a 
good  and  true  story  about  some  things 
we  must  not  forget.  That,  my  friends, 
seems  to  be  a  good  place  to  stop.     □ 
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Together  with  the  small  fry 


Talent  of  All 


c 


iUBBY  BEAR  sat  under  a  big 
elm  tree  listening  to  a  robin  sing. 

"That  robin  sure  has  talent," 
sighed  Cubby.  He  wished  that  he 
had  some  kind  of  talent.  The  robin 
ended  his  song  on  a  long  sweet 
note,  and  Cubby  clapped  his  paws. 

"That  was  beautiful,  just  beauti- 
ful," Cubby  said.  "We're  lucky  to 
have  you  here  in  the  forest." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  robin.  "No 
one  ever  tells  me  that."  He  waved 
to  Cubby  and  flew  off  into  the  sky. 

Cubby  watched  him  leave,  then 
picked  up  his  lunch  bag  and  headed 
down  to  the  brook. 

Freddy  Frog  was  there  practic- 
ing high  jumps.  Freddy  jumped 
high  into  the  air  and  landed  right 
back  on  his  log. 

"Hey,  Cubby,  let's  see  you  jump," 
said  Freddy. 

"I  can't  jump  very  high,"  said 
Cubby.  "I  sure  wish  I  could.  It 
must  be  nice  to  have  a  talent." 
Cubby  opened  his  lunch  and  gave 
Freddy  a  honey  cake. 

"Eat  it,"  he  said.  "Jumping  must 
make  you  very  hungry." 

"Don't  you  have  any  talent?" 
asked  Freddy,  munching  on  the 
cake.   "Like   singing   or  dancing?" 

"No,"  said  Cubby.  "Just  eating 
lots  of  honey.   I'm  good  at  that." 

"Well,  that's  not  really  a  talent," 
said  Freddy.  "A  talent  is  being  able 
to  do  something  better  than  almost 
anyone  else." 

"I  tried  singing  once,"  Cubby 
said.  "I  sang  a  song  to  my  mother, 
but  she  got  very  busy  all  of  a  sud- 
den and  couldn't  stay  for  the  end." 

"Well,  how  about  dancing?" 
Freddy  asked.  "Miss  Lottie  Fox 
just  opened  a  dancing  school  down 
at  Walnut  Grove.  She  could  give 
you  lessons." 

"Good  idea,"  said  Cubby.  "I'm 
going  over  right  now.  Here,  have 
another  honey  cake." 

"But  that's  your  last  one!"  said 
Freddy. 

"I  get  them  all  the  time,"  Cubby 
replied.  "You  don't." 

Halfway  to  the  dancing  school, 
Cubby  saw  Pippy  Mouse  leaning 
against  a  toadstool  panting  and 
sniffing  while  he  wiped  his  brow. 

"Oh,  Cubby,  I'm  never  going  to 
make  it.  I  promised  my  auntie  I'd 
meet  her  at  the  brook  for  lunch. 
Now  I've  slept  too  late  and  I'll 
never   get   there   on   time,"   Pippy 


gasped  as  he  scurried  off.  He  had 
barely  started  when  he  tripped  on 
a  twig  and  went  sprawling  into  a 
pile  of  leaves. 

"Hey,  wait,  Pippy,"  said  Cubby. 
"Let  me  help  you.  My  legs  are 
longer  than  yours.  Climb  into  my 
paws;  I'll  get  you  there  in  time." 

"But  aren't  you  going  some- 
where?" asked  Pippy. 

"Oh,  that  can  wait.  Your  date  is 
more  important,"  said  Cubby  as  he 
dashed  back  toward  the  brook  care- 
fully holding  the  tiny  mouse. 

After  safely  depositing  Pippy, 
Cubby  again  started  out  for  the 
dancing  school.  As  Cubby  arrived 
at  Walnut  Grove,  he  saw  Ruther- 
ford Rabbit  dancing  with  Suzy 
Squirrel.  Filmore  Fox  was  fox  trot- 
ting with  Molly  Wolf,  and  up  in 
the  tree  sat  Otto  Owl,  surveying 
the  group  below.  Miss  Lottie  was 
humming  and  counting:  "One,  two, 
three  and  one,  two,  three,  and  .  .  ." 

When  she  saw  Cubby,  she  held 
up  her  front  paw  and  the  dancing 
stopped. 

"Come  for  lessons?"  she  asked. 

"Please,"  said  Cubby.  "Can  you 
teach  a  bear  to  dance?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  Miss  Lottie. 
"I  can  teach  anyone.  Now  then,  I'll 
be  your  partner.  Put  your  paw 
around  me.  No,  no,  like  this.  Good, 
now  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  ." 


Today 

and 

Yesterday 

Dear  God,  I  pray  that  you 

Will  be  with  me  today 

Wherever  I  may  go, 

In  all  I  do  or  say. 

I  ask  this  blessing,  Lord, 

And  also  wish  to  say 

My  thanks  for  all  the  good 

You  gave  me  yesterday. 

— Lois  Snelling 

*Z*   ►£■   >b 


Cubby  found  that  he  was  really 
dancing.  "Oh  boy!"  he  thought. 
"This  is  my  talent.  I'm  a  dancer!" 

Abruptly,  Miss  Lottie  stopped 
counting  and  started  shrieking. 

"Oow,  oo w,  Cubby!  Get  off  my 
foot."  She  grabbed  her  rear  paw 
and  began  hopping  about. 

"My  foot,  my  foot,"  she  shouted 
as  the  animals  gathered  around  her. 

Otto  Owl  flew  down  from  the 
tree  and  said,  "Poor  Cubby,  I've 
been  watching  you  ever  since  you 
left  the  robin  in  search  of  a  talent 
and  this  certainly  isn't  your  day. 
Let  me  see  that  paw,  Miss  Lottie." 

He  looked  at  the  paw  and  said, 
"It's  not  broken,  but  you  won't  be 
dancing  for  a  few  days." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Lottie. 
I'll  carry  you  home,"  said  Cubby. 
He  bent  down  and  Miss  Lottie  was 
lifted  onto  his  back.  Carefully, 
Cubby  carried  her  home,  with  Otto 
Owl  flying  beside  them. 

When  Miss  Lottie  was  seated 
comfortably,  Cubby  said,  "I'll  do 
your  errands  'til  your  paw  is  better." 

"Thanks,  Cubby,"  said  Miss 
Lottie. 

Otto  was  waiting  for  him  out- 
side. "I'll  go  part  of  the  way  back 
with  you,"  he  said.  "You  look  so  un- 
happy." 

"That's  because  I  am,"  Cubby 
replied.  "I  have  no  talent  for  sing- 
ing, or  jumping,  or  dancing.  No  tal- 
ent at  all." 

"Now  you  stop  blubbering,"  said 
Otto.  "I  can't  stand  to  see  a  big 
bear  cry.  And  you  do  have  a  talent." 

"Only  for  honey  eating,"  Cubby 
sniffed.  "And  that's  not  a  talent." 

"A  talent,"  said  Otto,  "is  a  gift 
for  doing  something  better  than  al- 
most anyone  else,  and  you  do  have 
such  a  gift." 

"I  do?"  said  Cubby  most  sur- 
prised. "What?" 

"You  praised  the  robin,"  said 
Otto.  "You  shared  your  lunch  with 
Freddy;  you  carried  Pippy  Mouse 
so  he  wouldn't  be  late;  you're  going 
to  do  errands  for  Miss  Lottie.  Now 
can  you  guess  what  your  talent  is?" 

When  Cubby  shook  his  head, 
Otto  flew  to  his  shoulder  and  wisely 
whispered  what  the  talent  was. 
And  Cubby  went  home  feeling  hap- 
pier than  he  had  for  a  long  time. 

Have  you  guessed  what  Cubby's 
talent  is?  He  has  a  talent  for  help- 
ing others!  — Gina  Bell-Zano 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Kids  Run    From'  Not  To* 

DUANE   E.    SPIERS,    Assistant   Prof. 

School  of  Medicine 

Creighton  University 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

I  am  sincerely  impressed  by  the  arti- 
cle A  Sanctuary  for  Runaways  by  Bob 
Fitch  in  the  December,  1967,  issue  of 
Together  [page  52].  The  program 
headed  by  the  Rev.  Larry  Beggs  and 
Mrs.  Barbara  Brachman  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  highly  relevant  and  signifi- 
cant ministry. 

As  a  psychologist  I  have  worked  with 
adolescents  for  several  years.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  me  when  kids  run  away,  that 
they  most  frequently  are  running  away 
from  an  intolerable  situation  at  home 
rather  than  running  to  a  promising 
Utopia.  The  prime  motivation,  then,  is 
the  desire  for  a  "declaration  of  inde- 
pendence." 

I  have  seen  numerous  clinical  cases 
where  the  teen-ager  was  returned  home 
by  law-enforcement  officers  only  to 
face  new  and  more  rigid  ultimatums 
from  the  parents.  The  parents  all  too 
frequently  blame  the  youth's  running 
away  on  the  hippies  or  the  attractions 
of  such  places  as  Greenwich  Village  or 
the  Haight-Ashbury  district. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  by  the  church  to  provide 
a  neutral  ground  for  counseling  as 
well  as  a  residence.  Somehow,  we  must 
get  the  message  across  to  parents  that 
they  need  to  develop  a  more  under- 
standing attitude  toward  their  adoles- 
cent sons  and  daughters. 

What  Is   Myth'  Anyhow? 

H.   G.   SCHROEDER,   Pastor 

Stanardsville  Methodist  Church 

Stanardsville,  Va. 

I  read  with  interest  Bishop  John  A. 
T.  Robinson's  Christmas  Without  Myth 
[December,  1967,  page  15].  If  the  Bible 
scholars  who  use  the  word  "myth" 
would  define  better  what  they  mean,  I 
believe  it  would  be  less  disturbing  to 
our  more  conservative  church  members. 
I  am  rather  sure  that  what  they  hear 
is  not  what  the  scholars  have  intended 
to  say. 

At  any  rate,  I  think  modern  man's 
difficulty   in   believing  in  angels  is  not 


so  much  that  he  lives  in  a  post- 
Copernican  universe  and  does  not  know 
which  way  is  up  but  rather  that  his 
mind  is  shackled  with  the  philosophy 
of  materialism  which  has  a  prejudice 
allowing  no  room  for  angels.  If  every- 
thing must  have  a  natural  explanation 
because  the  natural  world  is  all  there 
is,  then  of  course  spiritual  beings  are 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
affirmed  that  "God  is  a  spirit,"  then 
materialism  must  be  rejected.  Hence, 
for  the  believer,  materialism  becomes 
the  greatest  myth  of  all. 

If  theism  is  our  philosophy  (by  this 
I  mean  a  belief  in  a  personal  and 
powerful  God  who  is  active  in  his  cre- 
ation), then  angels,  virgin  birth,  and 
other  miracles  are  not  only  possible 
but  probable.  So  I  preach  them  with- 
out apology. 

Must  Christ  Be  Limited? 

WILBUR  W.  CARTER 

Almond,  Wis. 

In  his  article  Christ  Without  Myth, 
Bishop  Robinson  seems  to  assume  that 
those  who  accept  the  story  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Bible  are 
lacking  in  intelligence.  His  chief  con- 
cern is  not  of  what  to  believe  but  what 
not  to  believe. 

The  story  about  the  star  and  angelic 
choir  he  calls  myth.  We  would  like  to 


"They  understand  the  old 
math  well  enough  when  it 
comes  to  their  allowances!" 


ask  why  Christ  cannot  "come  through" 
to  us  and  at  the  same  time  be  one  who 
"came  down."  May  we  not  believe  in 
the  Christ  of  "history"  and  also  in  one 
whom   God  "sent"? 

Some  of  us  still  admit  we  believe  in 
a  Christ  incarnate,  who  was  raised  by 
God's  glorious  power  and  who  ascended 
to  God  even  if  he  is  thought  to  be  "up 
there."  We  see  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not think  of  Jesus  as  "one  of  us"  an  J 
also  as  the  son  whom  God  "sent."  If 
this  removes  us  from  the  select  com- 
pany of  advanced  thinkers,  so  be  it. 

Bravo  for  'Junk' 

MRS.  BYRON  D.  ROBERTSON 

Pullman,  Wash. 

My  husband  and  I  have  read  and 
enjoyed  Together  for  quite  some  time, 
and  I  read  the  Letters  section  with  in- 
terest each  month.  Sometimes  the  com- 
ments have  seemed  narrow-minded  and 
foolish  regarding  art  and  such  articles 
as  the  ones  last  year  on  guns.  How- 
ever, after  reading  the  December  crit- 
icisms of  your  October,  1967,  cover,  I 
can  contain  myself  no  longer. 

I  realize  that  each  person  is  free  to 
voice  his  opinions,  but  it  just  makes 
me  mad  when  I  read  such  things  as 
"horrible,"  "hideous,"  and  "I  .  .  .  have 
already  torn  off  the  cover."  I  think  the 
October  cover  is  delightful  and  excel- 
lent photography.  I  found  it  an  inter- 
esting addition  to  my  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  poems.  I  say  bravo  for  "junk" 
like  this  and  hope  you  will  continue  to 
offer  the  interesting  and  beautiful  mag- 
azine we  have  enjoyed  for  so  long. 

Cover  Torn  Off — For  Framing 

LINDA  ALLEN 

Hebron,  Nebr. 

I  have  read  the  letters  in  your  De- 
cember issue  and  would  like  to  put  in 
a  word  of  defiant  favor  for  the  October 
issue's  cover  picture.  Like  several  other 
readers,  I  tore  the  cover  off — but  I 
framed  mine.  Surely  there  were  others 
who  found  it  as  arresting  and  interest- 
ing as  I  did. 

Her  Turn  to  Protest 

MRS.  NOEL  BYROADS 

Bryan,  Ohio 

After  picking  up  my  new  December 
copy  of  Together  and  reading  four 
letters  protesting  the  "horrible  cover" 
on  your  October,  1967,  issue,  I  just  had 
to  drop  everything  and  go  hunt  up  my 
October  copy  to  see  what  horrible  thing 
had  repulsed  these  readers  so.  What 
did  I  see  but  a  mischievous  child's  eye 
peering  through  a  knothole.  Finally  it 
is  my  turn  to  protest! 

I  wish  to  protest  against  all  these 
letters  of  protest  you've  been  receiving 
(and  printing)   the  last  couple  of  years 
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— particularly  the  ones  regarding  some 
of  your  covers  and  other  art. 

Actually,  I  have  been  grateful  for 
many  of  these  letters  because  they  have 
echoed  some  of  the  mystery  I  myself 
have  felt  about  some  pieces  of  modern 
art.  I  love  art  in  many  forms — music, 
poetry,  drama,  painting — but  some  types 
of  it  have  not  been  meaningful  to  me 
because  I  have  not  understood  it.  I  have 
discovered  that  many  of  your  protest 
letters  have  triggered  other  letters  from 
readers  who  both  love  modern  art  and 
understand  what  it  is  saying.  These 
have  been  a  tremendous  help  to  me. 
When  I  read  them,  I  dig  out  my  past 
issues  and  give  the  artwork  a  new  ap- 
praisal. To  my  surprise,  I  find  that 
something  which  left  me  unmoved  be- 
fore now  speaks  to  me! 

I  am  always  grateful  for  explana- 
tions of  your  covers  and  other  art  in 
your  fine  magazine,  and  I  especially 
appreciated  The  Contemporary  Search 
for  Likenesses  of  Our  Lord  in  your 
December,  1967,  issue  [page  31].  I  hope 
this  is  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  interpreting  art. 

Realists  Surpass  Abstractionists 

CECIL  D.  SMITH,  Retired  Minister 

Ada,  Ohio 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  the  December 
issue  of  Together  carrying  two  fine 
color  pictures — Dietrich's  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  on  the  front  cover 
and  Hofmann's  Christ  and  the  Rich 
Young  Ruler  leading  the  featured  color 
section.  I  like  also  the  article  by  Helen 
Johnson,  The  Contemporary  Search  for 
Likenesses  of  Our  Lord  [page  31]. 

The  color  pictures  following  Hof- 
mann's on  pages  34  through  40  do  not 
measure  up  to  worthy  standards  of 
Christian  art.  They  will  do  merely  as 
examples  of  contemporary  art  of  the 
abstract  school.  There  are  many  realis- 
tic artists  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
who  far  surpass  the  abstractionists. 
Why  our  art  editors  are  so  obsessed 
with  this  mediocre  school  as  to  neglect 
the  genuine  artists  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. One  might  say  they  have  been 
brainwashed  and  reverse  real  values. 
This  is  apparent  in  The  Changing  Image 
[page  41]  by  Roger  Ortmayer. 

Many  of  Hofmann's  paintings  are  too 
sentimental  or  romantic.  But  no  artist 
has  equalled  his  Gethsemane,  or  his 
Christ  and  the  Rich  Young  Ruler.  For 
Mr.  Ortmayer  to  reject  the  latter  as 
"trivial"  with  preference  for  a  12-year- 
old's  crude  and  meaningless  effort  [page 
34]  is  to  get  values  reversed  and  to 
discredit  the  critic. 

Again,  to  favor  El  Greco's  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  over  that  by 
Rembrandt  is  not  evidence  of  "pro- 
found knowledge."  El  Greco's  confusion 
of  design,  his  ugly,  elongated,  unbal- 
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The  Christian  and  Viet  Nam- 


An  Opinion  Poll 

NINE  CHURCH  magazines  which  co-operate  through  Interchurch  Features  this 
month  are  asking  their  readers'  opinion  on  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam.  Results  will 
be  published  in  the  future  issues. 

After  you  have  checked  your  responses  to  the  following  questions  and  state- 
ments, please  tear  out  the  page  and  mail  to  the  address  below.  You  need  not  sign 
your  name. 


1.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  way  President  Johnson  is  han- 
dling  the  situation   in  Viet   Nam? 

2.  Some  people  say  that  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  may  prevent  World  War 
III.  Others  say  it  may  start  World 
War  III.  With  which  group  are  you 
more  inclined  to  agree? 

3.  At  this  time  do  you  think  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  let 
South  Viet  Nam  take  on  more  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fighting  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam? 

4.  If  a  situation  like  Viet  Nam  were 
to  develop  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  do  you  think  the  U.S.  should 
or  should  not  send  troops? 

5.  "The  United  States  should  immedi- 
ately and  unconditionally  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam." 

6.  "The  United  States  should  use  all 
military  strength  necessary  (short  of 
nuclear  weapons)  to  achieve  victory 
in  the  war." 

7.  "There  is  a  good  chance  that  either 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  will  be- 
come belligerent." 

8.  "Other  types  of  active  service  for 
conscientious  objectors  should  be 
provided  to  young  men  who  object 
to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam." 

9.  "Canadian  churchmen  are  justified 
in  extending  support  to  refugees 
from  the  U.S.  Selective  Service." 

10.  "Conscientious  protest  against  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  should  be  defended 
by  the  churches  whatever  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action." 

11.  "The  churches  should  provide  in- 
formation, aid,  and  guidance  to 
those  who  refuse  induction  on  the 
grounds  of  religious  conviction." 


□  Approve     □  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 

□  Prevent  W.W.  Ill  □  Start  W.W.  Ill 

□  No  opinion 

□  Yes,  should     □  No,  should  not 

□  No  opinion 

□  Yes,  send  troops     □     No,  do  not 

□  No  opinion 

□  Approve     D  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 

□  Approve     □  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 

□  Approve     □  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 

□  Approve     □  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 

□  Approve     □  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 

□  Approve     □  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 

□  Approve     □  Disapprove 

□  No  opinion 


Please  check  appropriate  boxes: 

A.  I  am     □     a  layman,     □     a  clergyman. 

B.  I  am     □     under  35  years  of  age,     □     over  35. 

C.  I  have  a  close  relative  who  is     □     serving  in  Viet  Nam, 
□     in  the  Armed  Services,     □     of  draft  age. 

Please  send  this  questionnaire  to: 

TOGETHER 

P.O.   Box  423 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois  60068 
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Is  the  Greatest  Gift 
Your  Church  Can  Receive 


When  you  donate  Schulmerich5*  Bells 
to  your  church,  you  not  only  splen- 
didly memorialize  your  loved  one  . . . 
but  you  endow  your  church  with  a 
magnificent  voice  that  will  comfort 
and  inspire  for  generations  to  come. 
Thus,  two  nobie  purposes  are 
achieved  with  a  single  gift  of  Schul- 
merich  Bells,  the  world's  finest.  Ap- 
propriate plaque  may  commemorate 
a  loved  one.  Or  you  can  do- 
nate in  your  own  name,  in 
your  own  lifetime.  Price  is 
rarely  a  barrier.  Write  for 
information.  ,- 

r' 

'••Trademark  of  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 

OCR  CHURCH  AND  THE    SKRVICtOF  MAN 
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MRS.  C.EVERETT  SMITH 


EVERETT  SMITH   FAMILY 


SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 
3128  Carillon  Hill  •  Sellersville.  Pa. 


anced  figures  and  sad  faces  do  not  add 
up  to  a  joyful  scene.  In  contrast,  Rem- 
brandt removed  all  extraneous  material 
;ind  angelic  figures,  centering  attention 
on  the  Babe,  from  whom  a  mystical 
light  illumines  the  faces  of  the  Holy 
Family,  shepherds,  and  Wise  Men. 

Nor  is  it  sound  theology  to  question 
the  historic  event  recorded  in  Acts  1:9. 
If  Gerald  Hardy  [page  40]  takes  this 
same  unhistorical  position,  it  is  no  won- 
der his  painting  of  the  Ascension  is 
little  more  than  a  meaningless  spread- 
ing of  oil  on  canvas. 

The  devotees  of  abstract  and  impres- 
sionistic art  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  back  to  school  to  gain  appreciation 
for  the  wealth  of  realistic  art  which 
has  come  to  rich  fruition  during  the 
past  two  centuries. 

Come  Into  20th  Century 

MRS.  CHARLES  SIMMONS 

West  Covina,  Calif. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  article  The  Changing  Image  by 
Roger  Ortmayer  [December,  1967,  page 
41],  and  the  accompanying  pictures  by 
contemporary  artists. 

I  feel  it's  time  we  Methodists  came 
into  the  20th  century  in  terms  of  the 
art  in  our  magazines  and  literature.  We 
have  been  exposed  in  the  past  to  little 
other  than  the  Hofmann-Sallman  school 
of  art  and  imitations  of  the  same.  This 
December  material  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

A  Time  for  Realities 

JAMES  E.  FRIESNER,  JR.,  Pastor 

Hammond-LaPlace   Methodist 
Churches 

Hammond,  III. 

Thank  you  for  Viet  Nam:  Is  Peace 
Possible?  [November,  1967,  page  4]. 
Coming  from  a  man  of  Dr.  Tracey  K. 
Jones's  stature,  this  article  was  espe- 
cially meaningful. 

One  of  the  painful  frustrations  of 
those  of  us  who  openly  express  our 
anxiety  over  Viet  Nam  is  that  so  much 
news  coverage  presents  our  views  as 
those  of  the  long-haired,  bearded  hip- 
pies. Like  Dr.  Jones,  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  who  do  not 
support  this  war  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered unpatriotic,  radicals,  or  hippies. 

We  count  ourselves  among  the  grow- 
ing number  of  this  nation's  thoughtful 
citizens  who  after  careful  study  of  our 
growing  involvement  over  the  last  two 
decades  in  Asia  have  come  to  feel  that 
it  is  time  to  exchange  "old  myths  for 
new  realities"  on  our  nation's  unilateral 
intervention  in  the  Vietnamese  civil 
war. 

As  Senator  Fulbright  has  pointed  out. 
the  communist  nations,  "far  from  being 
unified  in  a  design  for  world  conquest. 


are  deeply  divided  among  themselves, 
with  widely  varying  foreign  policies 
and  widely  varying  concepts  of  their 
own  national  interests."  Indeed,  many 
if  not  most  scholars  do  not  view  Viet 
Nam  as  a  part  of  the  grand  design  of 
the  Communists  but  as  essentially  a 
civil  war,  a  situation  in  which  inter- 
national law  prohibits  outside  military 
intervention. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
church  periodical  to  be  objective  and 
present  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that 
many  intelligent,  rational,  patriotic 
Americans  have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  their  nation's  course  has  been  and 
is  wrong,  and  that  they  will  serve  both 
God  and  country  best  by  saying  so. 

All  Southeast  Asia  Threatened 

H.  M.  GOING,  Professor 

Snead  College 

Boaz,  Ala. 

As  the  war  in  South  Viet  Nam  goes 
on,  the  attitude  of  many  laymen  and 
clergymen  is  puzzling.  Why  do  so  many 
people  attack  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war?  This  is  not  an  ag- 
gressive war  on  our  part.  It  is  a  war 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  communist 
control  over  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  beyond.  If  the  Communists  suc- 
ceed in  taking  over  South  Viet  Nam, 
they  then  will  overrun  Indonesia  and 
doubtless  will  attempt  to  seize  Aus- 
tralia and  other  countries  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  those  who 
attack  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries that  are  allied  with  us  in  this 
struggle  are  so  silent  where  communism 
is  concerned.  They  either  ignore  or 
apologize  for  that  vile  ideology,  which 
is  both  atheistic  and  tyrannical  and  is 
not  to  be  trusted  by  any  noncommunist 
country. 

Judging  by  Christian  Standards 

HUGH  P.  STODDARD 

Auburn,  Nebr. 

In  his  letter  'American  Way'  Aids  All 
[December,  1967,  page  70],  Mr.  D.  F. 
Seaver  asks,  "What's  wrong  with  the 
American  way  of  life'  .  .  .  ?" 

I  see  many  ways,  by  Christian  stan- 
dards, in  which  America's  attitudes  and 
practices  have  been  wrong. 

Though  we  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  generosity,  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  what  we  "give"  others  was  not 
ours  in  the  first  place.  With  some  out- 
standing exceptions,  people  came  to 
America  with  the  self-interest  of  ob- 
taining material  prosperity  and  to  have 
opportunity  to  do  as  they  pleased  with- 
out political  or  religious  restraint. 

The  "American  way"  was  to  kill  or 
banish  to  barren  places  the  native  in- 
habitants and  take  possession  of  their 
land. 

The  "American  way"  was  to  destroy 
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do  FALSE  TEETH 


Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 


Many  wearers  of  false  teeth  suffer  embar- 
rassment because  their  plates  drop,  slip  or 
wobble  at  just  the  wrong  time.  Don't  live  in 
fear  of  this  happening  to  you.  Just  sprinkle 
a  little  FASTEETH,  the  alkaline  powder,  on 
your  plates.  FASTEETH  holds  false  teeth  firm- 
er so  they  feel  more  comfortable.  Helps  check 
denture  breath.  Dentures  that  fit  are  essential 
to  health.  See  your  dentist  regularly.  Get 
FASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 


forests  wantonly  in  order  to  raise  crops 
for  immediate   consumption. 

The  "American  way"  has  been  to  ap- 
propriate for  immediate  personal  satis- 
faction the  natural  resources  that  took 
billions  of  years  to  create.  We  go 
through  a  ritual  of  worship,  but  our 
practices  have  shown  little  reverence 
for  what  God  created. 

We  who  are  recipients  of  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  all  past  ages 
and  hold  the  lion's  share  of  the  re- 
sources provided  for  mankind  claim 
generosity  when  we  release  a  little  of 
our  plunder  to  those  we  have  ex- 
ploited. Our  life  of  luxury  has  made 
us  unsympathetic  toward  those  who 
never  had  a  chance.  Our  affluence  has 
made  us  arrogant.  We  put  our  trust  in 
the  gods  we  have  created  in  laboratory 
and  factory,  and  we  assume  the  role  of 
God  in  trying  to  dictate  what  others 
around  the  world  shall  do. 

Basic  Fabric  Not  Rotten 

A.  J.  STUART,  JR. 

Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  Retired 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Recently,  a  member  of  our  church's 
prayer  breakfast  group  read  an  article 
from  Together  entitled  We  Need  a  New 
Reformation  .  .  .  Here!  by  Michael 
Novak  [October,  1967,  page  15]. 

Although  much  of  what  Mr.  Novak 
pointed  out  about  our  society  is  true, 
the  general  underlying  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  the  puritan  tradition  is  for  the 
birds  and  that  we  should  replace  our 
basic  concepts  with  some  radically  new 
ones,  probably  of  the  ultrasocialistic 
sort,  judging  by  the  general  theme. 

Certainly  everyone  has  a  right  to 
criticize  our  culture.  This  is  good.  How- 
ever, to  suggest  that  the  whole  basic 
fabric  of  American  culture  is  rotten  is 
going  a  bit  too  far.  How  about  a  posi- 
tive approach?  What  about  a  revival 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  original  purposes 
of  the  puritan  revolution? 

As  a  teacher  in  public  schools,  I  feel 
that  we  need  to  give  our  young  people 
faith  in  the  underlying  principles  upon 
which  our  culture  is  based,  not  to  de- 
stroy that  faith. 

Realities  Must  Be  Faced 

HUDSON  T.  HORNSBY,  Pastor 

St.   Mark's   Methodist   Church 

Manassas,  Va. 

I  was  happy  to  see  the  letters  of 
Benny  D.  Hopper  and  Thomas  Woodin 
[December,  1967,  page  71],  responding 
favorably  to  Earl  D.  C.  Brewer's  Our 
Small  Country  Churches:  Must  They 
Die?  [September,  1967,  page  16].  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  crucial  issue  in  our  time. 

But  I  believe  that  the  problems  of 
the  rural  church  are  only  a  part,  albeit 
a  large  part,  of  what  the  whole  church 
is    facing    in    its    attitudes    toward    the 
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J^/COrOSy  .  .  .  a  present  day  understanding. 


When  I  returned  to  this  country 
after  twenty  years  as  a  surgeon  in 
India,  I  was  shocked  at  the  widespread 
ignorance  about  leprosy. 

Actually,  leprosy  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  serious  public  health 
problems  today.  There  are  probably 
15  to  20  million  cases,  and  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  it  is  on  the 
increase.  Less  than  25%  of  the  esti- 
mated cases  receive  regular  treatment, 
and  almost  40r/<  are  afflicted  with 
some  form  of  disability. 

Human  Consequences 

But  the  importance  of  the  leprosy 
problem  is  not  a  matter  of  statistics. 
The  human  and  social  consequences 
are  more  serious  than  those  of  any 
other  disease.  Ancient  superstitions 
and  fears,  social  ostracism,  economic 
loss  still  plague  the  leprosy  victim 
and  his  family. 

Today  we  know  that  leprosy,  often 
called  Hansen's  disease,  is  a  chronic 
disease  of  low  infectivity,  which  can 
be  treated  with  modern  drugs  and  in 
some  cases  cured.  Stigmatizing  dis- 
abilities can  often  be  prevented  by 
early  treatment,  corrective  surgery 
and  physiotherapy. 

A  Quiet  Revolution 

But  public  knowledge  of  these  new 
advances  is  woefully  limited.  Few 
people,  for  example,  know  that  the 
drug  of   choice    in    leprosy   treatment 


was  first  used  at  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  in  Carville, 
Louisiana,  in  1942.  This  development 
marked  the  first  major  breakthrough 
in  leprosy  therapy,  and  paved  the  way 
for  later  advances  in  plastic  and  re- 
parative surgery. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Medical  research  must  continue, 
training  facilities  up-dated,  personnel 
recruited.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
education  of  the  American  public  must 
keep  apace  with  scientific  advance- 
ments. 

And  along  with  all  this,  leprosy  suf- 
ferers need  love- — this  is  why  we  have 
a  "mission" — because  the  church  is  in- 
volved with  people. 

Won't  you  send  your  gift  today?  $5 
will  provide  administration  of  drugs 
for  one  year.  $25  will  provide  an  op- 
eration to  restore  a  crippled  hand. 

And  in  appreciation  for  your  gift, 
I  will  send  you  a  complimentary  copy 
of  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  LEPROSY 
by  Patrick  Feeny.  I  urge  you  to  make 
out  your  check,  today. 


Sincerely  yours, 


<Z?. 


0.  W.  Hasselblad,  M.D. 
President 


Dear  Dr.  Hasselblad: 

Enclosed  is  my  gift  of  □  $5     □  $25 

□  $ 

Please  send  me  The  Fight  Against 
Leprosy  by  Patrick  Feeny.  along  with 
more  information  about  the  work  of 
American  Leprosy  Missions. 

NAME 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


STATE_ 


.ZIP. 


American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc. 

297  Park  Avenue  South,  N.Y.,  N.Y.,  10010 


A  nonprofit  organization. 
Your  gift  is  tax  deductible. 
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present  life  situation.  We  are  oriented, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  a  romantic  past  and 
to  an  idealized  future  which  are  not 
very  well  related  to  realities  of  the 
present. 

This  is  evident  in  many  ways  and  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  many  letters 
to  the  editors.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
number  of  people  in  our  church  who 
cannot  adjust  to  change,  who  become 
fearful  when  what  they  consider  to  be 
old  ideas  or  techniques  are  challenged 
even  in  the  most  inconsequential  way. 
Just  question  something  on  its  own 
ground,  and  the  church  seems  to 
tremble. 

I  am  glad  your  magazine  provides 
opportunity  for  many  to  raise  ques- 
tions and  to  suggest  new  ideas.  As  one 
example  among  many,  Together  has  in- 
troduced new  art  forms  and  content  to 
many  people.  The  resulting  shock  is 
revealing.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
prod  gently  because  the  church  needs 
it  badly. 

Jordan  Needs  West  Bank 

MRS.  MIRIAM  WESLEY  HULEATT 

Natick,  Mass. 

Thank  you  for  printing  Losers  in  the 
'Lightning  War'  by  A.  C.  Forrest  [De- 
cember, 1967,  page  4].  I  am  heartsick 
over  the  refugee  problem  for  I  lived 
six  months  in  Amman,  Jordan,  and 
traveled  extensively  throughout  that 
country  while  my  son-in-law  was  there 
as  director  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

I  want  so  much  to  help,  for  these 
Arab  people  were  my  friends  and  were 
so  gracious  to  me.  I  have  been  cut  off 
radio  programs  twice  because  I  stated 
truths  about  the  Arabs'  need  for  the 
West  Bank  and  feel  deeply  that  much 
of  Jordan's  revenue  is  cut  off  by  the 
occupation  of  Israel  there.  I  so  long  for 
a  peaceful  and  righteous  settlement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan. 

Don't  Forget  the  Women! 

ELAINE  L.  WILLIAMS 
Rosemount,  Minn. 

Your  several  articles  on  the  semi- 
naries and  the  future  of  the  ministry 
[November,  1967,  pages  16-30]  were 
excellent  and,  I  hope,  a  stimulant  to 
many.  But  why  was  there  no  mention 
of  women  who  wish  to  enter  the  pas- 
toral ministry?  I  feel  there  is  a  need 
to  appeal  to  us  also,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  other  girls  in  senior  high  and 
college  are  interested. 

The  use  of  masculine  terms  in  the 
November  articles  was  intended  with- 
out prejudice  to  women.  In  rechecking, 
however,  we  do  find  that  we  mentioned 
wives  of  the  men  in  seminaries  but  not 
husbands  of  women  seminarians.  We 
slipped  up. — Editors 
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Do  you  have  questions 

about  the  new  Adult  Curriculum? 


V 


\J 


Who  is  it  for? 


Foundation  Studies  in  Christian  Faith  has  been 
specially  designed  for  all  Methodist  adults.  Whoever 
you  are,  wherever  you  live,  the  new  adult  curric- 
ulum speaks  to  you  in  a  vivid,  dramatic,  and  direct 
way.  Realizing  that  our  world  and  our  day  demand 
a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  more  adequate 
Christian  life  of  service,  Foundation  Studies  in 
Christian  Faith  was  created  to  provide  this  base  for 
all  adult  church  members.  If  you  have  not  yet  begun 
the  new  adult  curriculum  at  your  church,  you  can 
still  order  the  necessary  materials.  After  publica- 
tion, each  quarter's  materials  will  remain  available 
in  succeeding  quarters.  See  your  literature  secretary 
to  place  your  order. 


What  materials  are  included  in  each  study? 


STUDY  BOOK.  For  each  teacher  and  student. 
SELECTED    READINGS.    Supplements    the    study 
book  with  passages  from  various  sources,  including 
the  Bible. 

RESOURCE  PACKET.  Provides  materials  that  are 
applicable  to  study  and  stimulate  discussion — film- 
slips,  records,  charts,  pictures,  maps,  and  dramatic 
readings. 


What  topics  are  covered? 


There  are  eight  different  quarterly  studies— de- 
signed for  consecutive  use — beginning  in  September, 
1967,  and  continuing  through  August,  1969.  The 
first  three  studies  are : 

Part  I,  MAN'S  SEARCH  FOR  A  MEANINGFUL 
FAITH.  Shows  how  every  human  searches  for 
meaning  and  examines  the  unique  satisfaction  pro- 
vided the  searcher  by  the  Christian  faith. 
Part  II,  GOD  WITH  US.  Available  in  December, 
1967.  Designed  to  help  Christians  understand  and 
interpret  the  Bible  and  its  relevance  for  con- 
temporary man. 

Part  III,  WE  HAVE  THIS  HERITAGE.  Available 
in  March,  1968.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
church  in  witnessing  for  God. 
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NEW! 

CREATIONS 
BY  GIGI 

ALL  OCCASION 

ASSORTMENT 

Giant  size 

distinctive  cards 

of  rare  beauty 


NEW' 
GOLDEN  FERN 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 
Dainty  design  on  rich 
vellum  sheets  and  notes 
matching  envelopes 
L_ 


NEW!  DELUXE 
EVERYDAY 
GIFT  WRAPPING 

ASSORTMENT 

18  gay,  colorful  large 

sheets.  Terrific 


IT  COSTS 

YOU 
NOTHING 
TO  TRY 


loit  year  tome  folks  made 
only  $25  to  $50  while  others 
made  $150  -  $250  -  $500 
and  more  selling  our  entire 
line  of  greeting  cards. 
Many  church  groups,  or. 
ganiiations.  schools,  lodges, 
etc.    do  this  year  after   year. 


'*  it         % 

Good  Housekeeping  < 

V  GUmNTiES  ,jj?. 

s<Jf»r  0«  RCFUHD  wjS!^ 


NEW!  FLORAL 
REMEMBRANCE 

ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 

21  exquisite  cards  with  an 

original,  artistic  use  of  color.  Stunning 


CUT   OUT   ENTIRE 

BUSINESS    REPLY 

ENVELOPE    AT   RIGHT 


FILL    IN 

COUPON-ENVELOPE 

FOLD    OVER    FIRMLY 

SEAL    (PASTE    OR    TAPE) 

AND   MAIL   TODAY 


No  Stamp  Necessary 


NEW!  DELIGHTFUL 
GREETINGS 

ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 

18  beautiful  cards  Smart  new  styling 

in  magnificent  colors.  Fabulous 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
White  Plains,  New  York  10606 


Cut  Along  Dotted  Line 


BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

First  Class  Permit  No.  589,  White  Plains,  New  York 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

20    Bank   Street 
White    Plains,    New    York    10606 


Dept.  S-9 


DO  NOT  CUT  HERE  ^  JUST  FOLD  OVER.  SEAL  AND  MAIL  THIS  ENVELOPE-NO  STAMP  NECESSARY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY,  Dept.  S-9 
White  Plains,  New  York    10606 

YES,    RUSH   MY   ALL   OCCASION   CARD   SAMPLE   KIT 

I  want  to  make  extra  money.  Please  rush  me  free  samples  of  personalized 
stationery.  Also  send  leading  boxes  on  approval  for  30  day  free  trial,  and 
everything  I  need  to  start  making  money  the  day  my  sales  kit  arrives.  As 
a  Cheerful  Dealer  I  will  also  be  privileged  to  receive  additional  Free 
money-making  literature,  catalogs,  special  offers  and  seasonal  samples 
on  approval  as  they  become  available. 

Fill  in  your  name  and  address  below  —  No  stamp  necessary 


Name. 


Address. 


Apt. 
-No.. 


-State. 


.Zip  Code. 


City 

If  writing  for  an  organi- 
zation, give  its  name  here 

THIS   ENTIRE    FOLD    OVER    COUPON    FORMS    A    NO    POST  AGE  -  Rf  QUI  R  E  D    BUSINESS    REPLY    ENVELOPE 
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